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FACE, 



This little book is intended to give children of the Third Standard 
a few ideas of the beginning of English history. It has been 
made easier in language than the reading books of the same standard, 
in order that there may be no difficulty to distract the attention 
from the facts. 

We would suggest that all the places mentioned should be 
pointed out in the map, and often referred to again. 

The final questions are intended less for use at the end of each 
chapter, than for examination from time to time. The questions 
asked by the teacher after every lesson will, of course, be much 
more minute ; but one purpose of these is to keep up the children's 
memory of this early portion, after they have passed out of the 
Standard. 

We would urge that from time to time, after they have passed 
into the Fourth and Fifth Standards, the lessons might be read to 
them as dictation, or the questions given them to answer as * com- 
position,' or else the foundation will be forgotten while the super- 
^ucture is being built. 

It would be well also from time to time to renew the repetition 
and examination on genealogies, dates, and battles. This would 
form a wholesome exercise for the pupil teachers. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY READING BOOKS 

PART II. 
ENGLISH AND NORMAN KINGS. 

B.C. 54— A.D. 1135. 



I. BRITISH TIMES. 




If you had 
lived two thou- 
sand years ago, in 
this very place, you 
would not have gone 
to ac\vQo\. ■^V«^ 



BRITISH TIMES. 



were no books, and no one had ever heard 
of writing. 

2. In warm weather you would have 
worn no clothes at all while you were little, 
but in winter you might have had a sheep- 
skin or deer-skin coat, or perhaps a long 
piece of cloth with a checked pattern like 
a plaid. To make this for you your mother 
would first have spun the wool, then dyed it, 
and then woven it. The mothers had hard 
work. They dug the ground, and grew the 
corn, and brought it in! The fathers went 
out to hunt deer and boars, and often went 
to war. 

3. The men wore loose plaid trousers, 
and painted their faces and bodies blue with 
a plant called woad. If they were great chiefs, 
they had gold collars on their necks, and 
gold bracelets on their hands. 

4. Your home would have been a little 
mud or stone hut, with no window, and so 
low that your father could not stand up in it. 
It would have stood in the midst o^ other such 
huts, with a ditch, and stakes, and a bank 
round them, to keep off the wolves and other 
enemies. 

5. This was called a town. Wood and 
heath, or down, or moor were all round, and 
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you would have had to watch the sheep or 
the cows or horses that went out to graze there. 

6. There would have been nothing else 
to do till you were big enough to learn to 
use a great brass broad-sword, and a spear 
pointed with brass, and go out to fight when 
your chief called you. 

7. Before going, the chief would make a 
great feast, but there would be no plates nor 
tables. You would have had to tear the 
flesh off the bones with your hands. In the 
mean time a man called a bard would sing 
long songs of the doings of the chiefs fathers, 
and stir you up to fight bravely. 

8. Then all the men would set off, some 
riding on horseback, some in carts with 
scythes in the wheels, 
over down and heath, 
with no roads along 
them. If there was a river 
in the way, you would 
cross it in a boat made , 
of basket-work, covered 
with the skin of a sheep. 

9. When the war was over, the chief 
would go to a great forest of oak-trees, where 
lived a set of men dressed in white, with gold 
collars. These were the priests. They wex^ 
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called Druids, and the chief would bid them 
thank his god for him in a sad cruel way. 

10. They would offer up some of the 
poor men he had taken in the battle, by 
laying them on a stone altar, and cutting 
their throats with a sharp flint knife. 

11. Some of these stone altars may still 
be seen. There are three great rings of 
huge stones, with an altar in the midst, in 
Wiltshire. It is called Stonehenge, and is 
the oldest thing we know of in our country. 
Perhaps it is older even than these days of 
which I have told you. At that time the 
people were called Britons and the island 
Britain. 

Persons : Britons — bards — Druids. 

Places : Britain— Stonehenge— Wiltshire. 



II. THE COMING OF THE ROMANS. 

B.C. 55. 

r. Look at the map, and you will see 
how narrow the sea is at the Straits of Dover, 
at the south-east corner of Britain. One day, 
it was fifty-five years before our blessed Lord 
was born, the Britons who lived near saw 
some ships crossing the sea. 
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2. These were not ships like their own 
basket-work boats. They were of wood, 
long, and high, and rows 
of many oars came out at 
their sides, and made them 
cut through the waves. 

3. The light shone on 
brass helmets, and breast- 
plates, and spear-heads, • 
and on one little brass 
figure of an eagle at the end of a pole set up 
in the front of the ship. 

4. The Britons knew these must be some 
of the Romans, those fierce brave soldiers 
who came from Rome, in Italy, and who had 
conquered nearly all the lands they knew. 
The Britons sent to call all their friends, and 
ran to watch with their spears and darts, and 
keep these strangers from landing. 

5. At first the ships came to the foot of 
high cliffs of chalk. The Britons stood on 
the top and fiung down darts and stones ; so 
none of the Romans could get on shore there, 
and the ships were rowed on along the coast, 
while the Britons ran along the land. 

6. More came to join them from all the 
woods and towns of huts, till when the 
Romans had come to a smooth bit of be.'s.'i'R.v 
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there were crowds of the natives there ready 
to keep them back. There was a great fight, 
half on land, half in the sea. 




7. At last, the man who had charge of the 
little eagle threw it right in among the Britons, 
and called to the other soldiers to go after it 
A Roman could not bear to lose his eagle, so 
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they dashed after it, and the Britons were 
driven back. 

8. The Romans landed and set up their 
tents, but they only stayed three days. The 
name of the place where they landed is Deal, 
and their leader was Julius Caesar. He wrote 
all the history of their ,coming. 

9. The next year Julius Caesar came to 
Deal again. He landed, and led his men 
northwards, in spite of all the Britons could 
do to prevent him. He went across the 
river Thames, and saw one of the towns shut 
in with stakes. There the chief made friends 
with him, and promised to call the Romans 
his masters, and then Julius Caesar went home 
again, and the Britons went on in their old 
way for more than a hundred years. 

Words : Strait— cliff— eagle— beach—coast. 
Places : Rome— Italy— Straits of Dover— Deal 
— ^Thames. 

Persons : Julius Cssar — Romans. 

Dates: b.c. 55, 54. 



III. CARACTACUS. 



I . It was a long time before the Romans 
came again to Britain, but they never left off 
planning to take it. One of their ettv^^^oft'^ 
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came as far as the southern shores of the 
British Channel ; but he was a strange wild 
person, and there he stopped and bade his sol- 
diers fill their helmets with shells. These, he 
said, were the spoils of the conquered ocean. 

2. The next emperor, Claudius, was more 
in earnest, and sent an army who really 
drove the Britons before them up to the hills 
in the west. This was forty-three years after 
our Lord was born. 

3. Just above the place where the rivers 
Colne and Terne join together there is a steep 
hill. There a very brave British chief, whose 
name was Caractacus, made a stand against 
the Romans. 

4. He fought so well, and his men were 
so brave and obedient, that the Romans could 
not help admiring him ; but he was beaten, 
his men were slain, and his brothers and wife 
and daughter were taken captive. He led off 
a few of his men to where his stepmother 
lived. 

5. When this wicked woman saw him a 
weary defeated man, she did not pity him, but 
she had chains put on his hands and feet and 
gave him to his Roman enemies. 

6. The Romans carried Caractacus to 
Italy, and made him walk through the streets 
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of Rome, still chained, with his wife and 
child. He looked round at all the fine build- 
ings, halls, houses, and temples, and said he 
could not think why, when the Romans had 
such a grand home of their own, they should 
want the poor mud huts of the Britons. 

7. The captives were led to the throne 
of the Emperor. There they all knelt and 
begged for mercy, except Caractacus, who 
stood up tall and firm, for . he knew he had 
only done his duty in defending his country. 

8. The Emperor Claudius was so much 
struck by the behaviour of this brave chief 
that he had the chains struck off, and set him 
free, though it is not known whether he was 
allowed to go back to Britain. 

Words : Helmet— captive— cnemy—emperor. 
Places : R. Colne— R. Terne. 
Persons: Claudius — Caractacus. 

Date: a.d. 43. 



IV. BOADICEA. 



1. A FEW years later a Roman general 
crossed the Menai Strait, into the isle that 
we now call Anglesea. The Britons held it 
as a sacred place, and their men were dt-sc^w 
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up on the shore with Druids and Druidesses 
running about among them, with streaming 
hair, and flaming torches, but the Romans 
forced their way in, killed the men, and burnt 
the Druids and the women on their own fires. 

2. In the meantime, at Verulam, on the 
banks of the Thames, the Romans beat and 
treated as slaves the two daughters of a chief, 
who had just died. 

3 The mother, whose name was Boadicea, 
called all the Britons near round her, and fell 
in fury on the Roman settlements. She led 
her followers about, standing on a car where 
her daughters sat, and as the Roman soldiers 
were away in Anglesea, their towns, Verulam 
and London, could not keep out these wild 
angry people. 

4. Both places were burnt and all were 
killed who could not escape ; but Boadicea 
could not fight with real soldiers, and when 
these came back, her men were slain or fled 
away, and she and her children came to a 
sad end. 

Words: Tofch— settlement. 
Places: Menai Strait— Anglesea— Thames— 
Verulam— London. 
Person: Boadicea. 

Date: a.d. 6i. 
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V. THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN. 




1. The Romans could never get further 
north than the Grampian Hills ; these hills 
were so steep, and bare, and rough, and the 
people there were so fierce. The Romans 
turned back from Scotland in the year 84. 

2. All the south part of the island the , 
Romans made their own. They built cities 
in this country. London and York were two 
of them, and all the places whose names end 
in Chester were once Roman camps. 

3. They made fine houses, strong walls, 
and great baths. Some of the tiles they 
paved them with can still be seen. They 
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made good straight roads, too, from one place 
to another, some of which have been used 
ever since. 

4. The chief Britons learnt to dress like 




the Romans, to read and write, to live in 
towns, and to leave off all their wild ways. 

5. The Romans had many false gods, 
and they built temples in which to worship 
them. But there were men who came with 
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them who taught the Britons one by one 
about God and Christ, and many became 
Christians. 

6. The Romans brought parties of old 
soldiers with their wives and children, and 
gave them land, and built cities, the chief of 
which were called colonies. 

7. They were not unkind to the Britons 
who would submit to them, and they valued 
the country for two chief things. 

8. One of these was the tin and copper 
from the mines in the far west, and the other 
was the oysters that could be had upon the 
eastern coast. Nothing was thought so good 
as the British oysters. 

Words: Copper— oysters. 
Places : York— Grampian Hills. 

Dates: 59-84 



VL THE CHRISTIANS IN BRITAIN. 

I. Britain was so far from Rome that 
for a long time no one meddled with the 
Christians there. But at last there came a 
decree that each person in every town should 
be called up before an image of Jupiter^ t\\ft. 

H. II. 
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chief god of the Romans, and that anyone 
who would not throw some grains of incense 
into the fire on a little altar before it should 
be put to death. 

2. In the Roman city of Verulam, a 
soldier named Alban was posted. He was 
not a Christian, but he was a kind man, and 
a friend to many of those who were in 
danger. One of these was a priest, whom 
Alban asked to come into his own house and 
hide there, as a Roman soldier's house was 
the last place where a Christian priest would 
be looked for. 

3 . Alban learnt much more of the true faith 
from the priest. At last, however, someone 
guessed that there must be some such person 
in the house, and soldiers were sent to search. 

4. Soon they laid hold of a man in the 
dress and cloak that the priest wore, and 
whom they led off to stand before the judge. 
He came quite willingly, but when he stood 
at the judgment-seat, behold, it was not the 
priest, but the soldier Alban ! 

5. There he boldly stood, refusing to let 
them know where his friend the priest had 
gone, and declaring that he himself was a 
Christian at heart. 

6. The judge sentenced him to die, and 
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as he was a soldier he was to have a soldier s 
death. So his old comrades led him out 
beyond the city to a green hill-side. One 
of the soldiers came up with his short sword 
and cut off Alban's head at one blow. 

7. By-and-by a beautiful church was built 
on the spot, and the old Roman name of 
Verulam was quite forgotten, for the place 
was called St. Albans. 

8. There were only two more British 
martyrs, so far as we know, besides St. Alban, 
and soon after his death the Roman emperors 
left off persecuting, and became Christians 
themselves. 

Words : Straight — death —judge — cloak- 
priest — ofJficer— martyr— bishop — incense. 
Places : Rome— St Albans. 

Person : St. Alban. 
Date: 294. 



VIL CHANGES. 

Old hills and rivers of our realm, 
What changes you have seen, 

Since the old Britons chased the deer 
Within your forests green ^ 
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CONVERSION OF THE IRISH. 

There was a boy named Patrick, 
■icar Dumbarton, which was in the 
r; part of Britain. His father was a 
gfentleman, and was also one of the 
clergy, a deacon. He was rich, 
: lick had masters to teach him both 
nnd Greek learning. He always 
It well dressed, he had plenty of 
> wait on him, he had warm or 
, according to the time of year, in a 
■hamber lined with marble. 
; day a number of ships, or rather 
appeared on the coast, rowed 
iggy-haired men, dressed in 
long spears in their hands. 
Ishmen come to steal from the 
he coast, and to carry off their 
s slaves, and Patrick was one of 
iye whom they caught 
1 himself in a dreary land, ris- 
ountains, and with great tracts of 
There were no cities, no beau- 
. no churches. The king of the 
' -filial, wore a gold collar and brace- 
' 'ived in a, ■wre,tt\ve:A. <i:Yt^.'^^^«^' 



.': day a 
^^^^^pppea 
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Red were their locks, blue-dyed their skin, 
The loose plaid clothed their men ; 

Avon and Usk ^ they named the streams. 
The mountains they called Pen. 

The Druids dwelt in groves of oak, 

Or by the unhewn stone, 
Where, mid the sacrificial smoke. 

Was heard the victim's moan. 



But vain the Druid's bloody rite — 
Vain, spear and scythe-wheeled car, 

Against the Roman shield and sword. 
The eagle from afar. 

The Empire vast, whose legions brave 

Held universal sway. 
Who built the city, arch, and wall. 

And the broad Roman way. 

Wild liberty was past and gone. 

But better freedom came 
When Britons learnt to bend the knee 

And own Christ's holy Name. 

* The name Avon, or water^ still belongs to many 
English rivers. Ex, Ax, Usk, also mean water in the old 
British tongue. 
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VIII. CONVERSION OF THE IRISH. 

!• There was a boy named Patrick, 
living near Dumbarton, which was in the 
Roman part of Britain. His father was a 
Roman gentleman, and was also one of the 
Christian clergy, a deacon. He was rich, 
and Patrick had masters -to teach him both 
Roman and Greek learning. He always 
went about well dressed, he had plenty of 
servants to wait on him, he had warm or 
cold baths according to the time of year, in a 
beautiful chamber lined with marble. 

2. One day a number of ships, or rather 
big boats, appeared on the coast, rowed 
by fierce shaggy-haired men, dressed in 
plaids, with long spears in their hands. 
They were Irishmen come to steal from the 
rich men on the coast, and to carry off their 
children to be slaves, and Patrick was one of 
the young people whom they caught 

3. He found himself in a dreary land, ris- 
ing up into mountains, and with great tracts of 
brown bog. There were no cities, no beau- 
tiful houses, no churches. The king of the 
country, Nial, wore a gold collar and brace- 
lets, but he lived in a wretched ^\x\.^ Nnssm^s, 
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made of sticks and turf, and he was a 
heathen. 

4. He gave, or sold, Patrick to an old 
man on the mountain side, who wanted a 
boy to keep his sheep and goats. The lad 
who had been so tenderly brought up, had to 
live on the bare hillside, in rain that came 
continually, with nothing to cover him but 
an old sheepskin or ragged bit of plaid, no bath, 
no one to wait on him, and very rough food. 

5. He thought now of his mother praying 
at home. He used to kneel down on the 
hillside early and late, and pray earnestly 
that God would have pity on him. 

6. At last he ran away, and safely came 
to the shore. He persuaded the master of 
the ship to let him come on board, and at 
last he reached his house, and the friends 
who had thought him dead. 

7. There was great joy over him, and he 
never went back to his careless ways, but 
when he was twenty-one he began preparing 
to become a priest. Then all the ignorance 
and fierce cruel ways of the Irish came back 
on his mind, and he thought of the loving 
tender hearts they had through it all, till he 
wondered if he ought not to go back and 
teach them. 
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8. After a time the bishops in Gaul 
thought he was the fittest person to go to 
Ireland, as he knew the language and the 
ways of the people. They consecrated him 
as a bishop, and some priests went with 
him. 

9. Patrick and his friends carried little 
musical bells with them. The people had 
never heard such sounds, and came out to 
listen. ' Then Patrick taught them the faith, 
and if the people in one spot were willing to 
believe, he baptized them. Then they built 
a church of the rough stones, sometimes of 
sods of turf or even of wicker, and he left 
one of his friends to teach them. 

10. After travelling and teaching and 
baptizing for many years, St. Patrick, when 
he died, left Ireland a Christian land, with so 
many devout people in it that it was called 
* The Isle of Saints/ 

Words : Plaid — bracelet — language — bishop 
—wicker. 

Places : Dumbarton— Ireland. 
Persons: Patrick— Nial. 
Date: 450. 
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IX. ST, COLUMBA IN SCOTLAND. 

1. In those days there was no paper and 
no printing. All the books there were had 
to be copied out on parchment by the hand 
with pen and ink. Not many people could 
write, so those who had books set great store 
by them. 

2. In Ireland, in Ulster, there lived a 
scholar named Finnian, who had a copy of 
the whole Psalter, or Book of Psalms. A 
young priest named Columba, who had been 
taught by him, was very anxious to have 
the Psalms of his own, but Finnian, for some 
strange reason, would never let any one copy 
his book. 

3. However, Columba went every day 
to the church where the book was kept, and 
stayed after the rest of the congregation left 
it, writing out the Psalms as fast as he could. 
Finnian thought he could not be praying all 
that time, and peeped through a crack in the 
door. When he saw what Columba was 
about, he said nothing till all was finished, 
and then he ordered Columba to give up the 
copy which had been taken without his leave. 

4. Columba was very angry, and the two 
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agreed that they would ask the King of 
Ireland to decide to whom the copy ought 
to belong. The king said, ' To every cow 
belongs her own calf/ by which he meant 
that Columba's writing was the child of the 
original, and therefore belonged to Finnian. 
The very book is still to be seen in the 
museum at Dublin. 

5. In his wrath, Columba went to his 
own friends, and stirred them up to make 
war on the king. They gained a great 
battle, but Columba was too good a man not 
to feel that he had done wrong. And there 
was a meeting of bishops and priests, who 
judged that the man who had caused blood- 
shed must be banished from his home. 

6. Columba submitted, for he was full of 
repentance. Twelve of his friends declared 
that they would go with him. They had 
a boat made of basket-work, covered with 
the hides of oxen, and in this frail vessel these 
thirteen men put off into the wild rough waves 
that beat on the strange rocks of Ulster. 

7. On they went towards the north till 
they came to a little rocky island, only three 
miles long and a mile and a half wide. They 
climbed up to the highest point and looked 
south, but they could not see the l^^sX ??^^ 
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bank that could be Ireland, so they thought 
they need go no further away. They could 
see plenty of purple rocky islands to the east 
and north, for they were among the Hebrides, 
and were upon the islet of lona. 

8. Columba was a cousin of the chief of 
the Scots on the mainland, and he sent to 
ask leave to live on the islet. Then he and 
his friends set up little buildings made of 
wicker covered with clay, all standing round 
a green. The largest and best was the church, 
another was to cook and eat in, another was 
the sleeping-place ; then there was a barn, 
a cow-house, and a place for guests. 

9. Numbers of people came to see them 
and learn of them. Every day, when it was 
not too stormy, on the other side of the strait 
between lona and Mull they heard shouts. 
Then one of the brethren would go in the 
boat, and row the strangers over. Some 
came to beg or to ask for medicine, but many 
came to be taught the Christian faith, for these 
Scots had hitherto been heathens. 

10. More brethren came from Ireland to 
lona, and Columba sent out parties who 
founded fresh churches and dwellings round 
them in the other isles, and in Scotland itself. 

The kings and chiefs listened to them, and 
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the Christian faith spread over the country 
of Scotland, so that Columba is called the 
Apostle of Scotland. 

II. lona afterwards had a beautiful stone 
cathedral, and wonderfully carved crosses 
stood round it. The Kings of Scotland for 
many generations used to be buried there, 
and from lona went out a great many mis- 
sionaries to teach the truth in other lands. 

Words ? Parchment—cathedral— missionary. 
P/aces : Ulster — Dublin — Hebrides — Mull— 
lona— Scotland. 

Names: Finnian— Columba. 

Z>afe: 546. 



X. DEPARTURE OF THE ROMANS. 

1. The Romans were masters of Britain 
for about four hundred years. That is to 
say, they held the south part. The fierce 
people in the north were called Picts and 
Scots. They used to come and rob the 
Britons who were living quietly in cities and 
on farms. 

2. The Romans had built a wall, with a 
bank, and a ditch, and towers here and there, 
for soldiers to watch in and drive the ewexcoj 
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away, all across from one sea to the other, 
from the mouth of the river Tyne on the east 
to the mouth of the Solway on the west. 

3. Still the Picts and Scots often broke 
through the wall, and the Roman power 
began to grow weak, so that men could not 
be spared to take care of the Britons, and 
more and more Scots came. They roamed 
over the land, killed the men and women, 
made the children slaves, and drove away 
the cattle. 

4. Near the place where the town of 
Flint stands now, a number of British men, 
women, and children had come one Easter 
Eve to be baptized by a bishop, named Ger- 
main, in a stream flowing down from the 
hills. 

5. Just as the Baptism was over, there 
was a great noise, and they saw smoke over 
the hills, and people came running -to say 
that a great host of Picts was coming, and 
they would all be killed. They had nothing 
to fight with, and no armour, for they were 
all in white robes ; and they stood there as 
diey were, still singing their Easter hymn, 
* Alleluia, Praise the Lord! 

6. Up came the Picts, and v/hen they 
saw these white-robed people standing still 
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and singing, they thought there must be some 
strange strength in them. After looking for 
a little while, these wild terrible Picts were 
in a great fright They all turned round, 




[BRITONS WATCHING THE UEPARTURE OF THE ROMANS.] 

and fled away as fast as they could. They 
had not hurt one Briton ! The place is still 
called the Stone of Germain. 

7. Most of the Britons trusted in the 
Romans. They sent a sad letter to the 
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Romans, beginning with ' Tlie Groans of the 
Britons. The barbarians drive us to the sea, 
and the sea drives us back on the barbarians.' 
8. The Romans were sorry for them, but 
could not help them, so the Britons were left 
to take care of themselves. It was in the 
year 410 that the last Roman soldiers left 
Britain. 




Definition : Barbarian — a man speaking a strange 
language. 

Ptrsons: Scots— Ptcts— St Germain. 
Places : R. T^e— R Solway— Flint 
Date; 410. 



XI. THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH. 

I. The Picts and Scots were not the only 
people who troubled the Britons. From over 
the German Ocean came more strong wild 
people, very tall, with blue eyes and light 
hau-, who loved nothing so well as war. They 
called themselves English, but the Britons 
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called them Saxons, and they called the 
Britons Welsh, which means * strangers/ 

2. There is an old story, that the British 
chief, Vortigern, begged the Saxon chief, 
Henghist, to help him to drive away the 
Scots. Henghist landed at the Isle of Thanet, 
in Kent, and there, when Vortigern came to 
see him in his tent, his fair daughter brought 
a cup of wine, put her lips to it, and said, 
* Your health, king ! ' Vortigern was so 
charmed, that he was ready to do all her 
father wished, if he might marry her. 

3. So Henghist brought more and more 
men, and drove out the Britons from Kent, 
that he might make himself king there. It 
is said, too, that he asked a great many 
British chiefs to a feast in Stonehenge, and 
then bade his men take their axes and kill 
all except Vortigern ; but I hope this is not 
true. 

4. Anyhow, the Saxons or English came 
in the year 4.49, and afterwards more tribes 
came and helped to drive back the Britons. 
The great British chief, Arthur, fought very 
bravely to save his people, and there are 
many stories and verses about him making 
him the pattern of all that is good and true 
and brave. 
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S- However, in about eighty years the 
English had won all that we call England, 
and had driven up the Britons or Welsh 
into tlie hills In the west. We call the lands 
they kept Wales and Cornwall. In Wales 
the tongue of the old Britons is still spoken. 
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6. By about the year 519 the Saxons had 
won all England from the Britons. The 
English spoke much like us, their children, 
only they did not know so many words. 
They set up seven kingdoms. I will put 
them down below, for you to find in the 
map. 
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7. They were still heathen, they had three 
great gods : Woden, the king whom they 
worshipped on the day we still call Wednes- 
day : Thor, the god of war, whose hammer 
they thought made the thunder, and whose 
day was Thursday ; and Frey, who brought 
the spring, and whose day was Friday. Sun- 
day and Monday were the days of the sun 
and the moon* These Englishmen were very 
fierce, for they thought no one could be happy 
after death unless he had died bravely in 
battle. And then they would hunt a wild 
boar all day, and feast all night in the hall of 
Woden. So all England was heathen once 
again. There was much that was good, 
sound, and true in these new people. They 
were honest and faithful, and tried to be 
just. 

8. There used to be a Council of all the 
chief men, which was called the Wise Men s 
Meeting, to fix laws, choose kings, and 
govern the people. 

Places: I. of Thanct— Kent— German Ocean— 
Stonehenge. 

Persons : English— Saxons—Britons— Welsh 
—Vortigem—Henghist— Arthur. 

Dates: 449-519. 
H. 17. ^ 
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THE MISSION TO ENGLAND. 



Kingdoms (%tt frontispiece) : 



Kent 



Wessex 



Essex 



East Anglia • 
Sussex • 



Mercia 



Northumbria 



I Kent 
Hamp-shire 
Wilt-shire 
Berk-shire 
Som-er-set-shire 
Dor-set-shire 
Glouces-ter-shire 
Dev-on-shire 
Essex 
Middle-sex 
Nor-folk 
Suf-folk 
Lin-coln-shire 
Sussex 
Ox-ford-shire 
Cam-bridge-shire 
Nor-thamp-ton-shire 
Not-ting-ham-shire 
Buck-ing-ham-shire 
Der-by-shire 
Shrop-shire 
York-shire 
Lan-ca-shire 
West-more-land 



XII. THE MISSION TO ENGLAND. 

I. Some poor little English children were 
stolen away from their homes to be made 
slaves. They were carried all the way to 
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Rome, and there they were put up in the 
market-place, as we set out pigs or sheep, 
that people might see them 
and buy them. 

2. They were fair chil- 
dren, with blue eyes, light 
hair, white skins, and rosy 
cheeks, while the people at 
Rome were mostly dark. 
There was a good priest 
going by, whose name 
was Gregory, and when 
he saw these little ones 
he asked who they were. 

3. He was told that they were Angles ; 
that is, English. ' Angles,' said he ; ' they 
look like angels, and they ought to be heirs 
with the angels in heaven.' He asked more 
about Britain, and when he heard that it had 
once been a Christian land, and now was 
held by heathens, he longed to go and teach 
the people the faith of Christ. 

4. The Romans loved him so much that 
they would not let him go ; so all he could do 
then was to buy some English slaves, that 
he and his friends might learn to speak their 
language. 

5. By-and-by the Romans c\\ose V\'m. \o 
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be their Bishop, or, as they called him, their 
Pope or Father. Soon after he heard that 
Ethelbert, the English king of Kent, had 
married a Christian lady, named Bertha, the 




[AUGUSTINE PREACHING.] 

daughter of the king of Paris, and that she 
was to have a Christian priest with her. 

6. So he chose out some clei^, the chief 
of whom was named Augustine, aqd sent 
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them with letters and presents to Bertha and 
her husband, begging that they might have 
leave to tell the king and his people about 
their God. Bertha persuaded her husband 
to hear them, and at last he became sure that 
they spoke the words of truth and life. 

7. So Ethelbert forsook Woden and 
Thor, and was baptized. His wise men con- 
sented, too, so that many of the men and 
women of Kent became Christians with him. 
This was in the year 597. Augustine was 
made their bishop, and since then the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has always been the 
chief bishop in England. 

Words : Angel — language — learn — friend — 
bishop— persuade. 

Persons : Gregory — Augustine — Ethelbert — 
Bertha. 

F/aces : Rome— Paris— Kent— Canterbury, 

JDafe: 597. 

XIII. SAXON TIMES. 

The blue-eyed Saxon came over the sea, 

A strong and a steadfast man was he ; 

But he worshipped the terrible thunderer Thof, 

And he dyed his hands in his foeman's gore. 

Gone was the British place and name, 

Gr only lived through King Arthur's fame ; 
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Ruined the Church, and fled the priest. 
Psalm and prayer and chant had ceased ; 
And heathen was Britain's isle once again, 
Save where Welshmen lurked in the mountain's 
glen. 

But a captive boy was snatched from home. 

To become a slave in the streets of Rome ; 

And good Gregory walked in the market-place, 

And marked the child with the lovely face. 

* The Angle an angel's form doth bear, 

O that he were with the angels heir ! 

Deira * his home, from the ire divine. 

To rescue that land, may the task be mine ; 

Where Ella is King, Alleluias of praise, 

May the ransomed sons of Northumbria raise ! ' 

So the Cross was borne to our land once more, 
The Gospel resounded from shore to shore ; 
And the stolen boy in the market sold 
Sent home to his country a blessing untold. 

^ Deira, or Deerland, part of Northumbria, reigned over 
by Ella, was the part of the country whence the slave chil- 
dren came. De Ird means, in Latin, * from the wrath,' and 
Gregory's words were, * May the place be delivered de ira 
DeiP from the wrath of God. When he heard that the 
king's name was Ella, he said, * There may Alleluias be 
sung,' 
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XIV. KING EDWINS SIGN. 

1. It was not at first that Alleluia came 
to be sung in the kingdom of King Ella, the 
Deerland or Deira that the Angle children 
came from. It came about in a curious way. 
King Ella was dead, and Edwin, his young 
son, when only a little boy, was driven away 
by one of his cousins, and went wandering 
about from one king to another trying to get 
help and shelter. 

2. One evening he was very sad indeed, 
for he had just been told that Redwald, the 
king who was sheltering him, had been offered 
much gold and silver for giving him up to his 
cruel cousin, who wanted to put him to death ; 
so that he must wander away again. 

3. He went and sat down on a stone in 
the twilight, quite out of heart, and not know- 
ing where to go or what to do. Presently 
he. looked up and saw a tall dark-haired man 
standing by him, with a face and a dress un- 
like any he had ever seen before. 

4. The stranger asked him why he was 
thus sitting alone in the dark, and Edwin 
said, * What is it to thee whether I stay with- 
in or without the house ? ' But the stranger 
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said, ' Think not that I do not know thee and 
thy trouble. What would st thou give the 
man who could free thee from thy sorrows 
and persuade Redwald not to hurt thee, nor 
to deliver thee into the hands of them that 
seek thy life ? ' 

5. * All that I have would I give such a 
man,' said Edwin. * Remember, then, this 
token,' said the stranger, and he put his hand 
on the young man's forehead. Then Edwin 
saw him no more, and sat wondering if he 
was one of the gods he worshipped. 

6. Presently the same man who had 
warned him to flee came out of the house to 
look for him, and told him that he was safe, 
for Redwald had made up his mind not to 
yield him up to his enemies. 

7. All went well from that time with 
Edwin. His cousin was killed in battle, and 
Edwin came home and reigned, not only over 
Deerland, but over all the country north of 
the Humber, and he was a brave and just 
king. 

8. He asked in marriage the daughter of 
King Ethelbert of Kent and of Bertha. Her 
name was Ethelburga, and she was a Christian ; 
so she brought with her one of the priests 
who had come over with St Augustine. He 
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was made a bishop before leaving Kent, in 
hopes of his founding a church in the north, 
and his name was Paulinus. 

9. But Edwin and his earls did not at first 
care for such words, though they went deeper 
than Paulinus thought. One day when the 
king sat thinking deeply over them, he felt a 
hand on his forehead, and a voice said, 
* K no west thou this token ? ' 

10. Looking up, the king knew the 
stranger who had come to him in his distress, 
and it was the Bishop Paulinus. Edwin 
had not known him before for the same 
whom he had only seen in the dark. 

1 1. Now, remembering his promise, Edwin 
called his earls and freemen and the priests 
of his gods to meet and hear Paulinus, and 
see whether they would have his God for 
their God. 

12. One old priest of Woden rose up and 
said he had been serving the gods all his life, 
and they had . never done anything for him. 
And then a noble stood forth and said that 
man's life seemed to him like a little bird fly- 
ing through the hall at night, when all were 
feasting. It came from the dark winter and 
went to the dark winter, and was only in the 
light and warmth for a moment. So if this 
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Stranger could tell him where man's soul went 
he would be glad to hear. 

13. And when Paulinus had told them 
how our blessed Lord had made all light 
beyond the grave, all these men rejoiced and 
said they would have Christ for their God, 
and would have no more to do with Woden 
and Thor. 

14. The old priest jum.ped on horseback, 
took a spear in his hand, and riding off to 
Woden's temple, he hurled the spear into it 
Then all the rest came and pulled down the 
temple and burnt it to the ground. 

15. After that, Edwin and these lords of 
his were baptized. Twelve hundred in one 
day were christened in the river Swale, and 
many of his people. Edwin built a church 
at York, and there Paulinus was bishop. 
Northumbria had good and happy days, for 
Edwin was an excellent king. 

Words: Token— christened. 
Persons : Edwin— Redwald—Paulinus—Ethel- 
burga. 

Places : R. Swale— R. Humber— Northumbria. 

Date: 627. 
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XV. THE NORTHUMBRIAN'S SPEECH. 

* At Yule ^ time in our chamber 

We sit in warmth and light, 
While drear and icy round us 
Lies the black land of night. 

* Athwart the room a sparrow 

Darts from the open door ; 
Within the happy hearth light, 
One red flash and no more. 

* We see it come from darkness, 

And into darkness go ; 
So is our life, King Edwin, 
Alas ! that it is so. 

' But if this pale Paulinus 

Have something more to tell, 
Some news of whence and whither, 
And where the soul will dwell ; 

* If on that outer darkness 

The sun of hope may shine ; 
It makes life worth the living, 
I take his God for mine.' 

So spake the wise old warrior. 
And all about him cried — 

* Paulinus' God hath conquered. 

And He shall be our guide. 

1 The old English name for Christmas. 
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* He makes life worth the living 

Who brings this message pleiin ; 

When our brief days are over. 

That we shall live again.' 

F. T, Palgrave. 



XVI. OSWALD. 

1. Good King Edwin was killed in battle 
after six years, and Bishop Paulinus helped 
his poor wife and children to flee away to 
Kent, and many of the people went back to 
their old idols. 

2. But there was a boy named Oswald, a 
cousin of Edwin's, who had been taken to 
Scotland, and was brought up by the good 
men who lived in St. Columba's cells in lona, 
so that he was a good Christian and had 
learnt all their ways. 

3. He came back to his old home in 
Northumbria and was made king. Then 
he sent to his friends in lona to ask them to 
send clergy who might help him to win back 
his people to the faith. The first bishop who 
came was stern and severe, and the people 
would not hear him, but then a most kind 
and winning bishop was sent, whose name 
was Aidan. 
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4. One difficulty was that Aidan spoke a 
different language from that of the Northum- 
brians, but the king understood him, having 
grown up in lona, and so, when the bishop 
preached Oswald stood by him and translated 
what he said to the people. Thus many 
more were baptized, and those who had fallen 
away were brought back again. 

5. As the fathers in lona had their chief 
church in a little island, Oswald gave Aidan 
a still smaller one, called Lindisfarne, upon 
the coast of Northumberland, and there he 
built a church and a home for his clergy 
and the monks, namely, the good men who 
lived with them, praying and working for 
God. 

6. Such a home was called an abbey, as 
sometimes a monastery and its church was 
called a minster. Many churches are still 
called minsters, because they used to belong 
to monasteries. There is York Minster, and 
West Minster, and perhaps you can remember 
some more. 

7. Good King Oswald was called 'the 
free of hand,' because he was so ready to give. 
He beat the Welsh in the battle of Heaven- 
field, and drove them into their mountains. 

8. There was much grief when he was 
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killed in battle by Penda, the fierce heathen 
king of Mercia, in the Markland, in the middle 
of England. 

9. Other persons, who wished to keep out 
of the wars and evil ways of the world, built 
abbeys or minsters, where they lived together, 
working hard to till the ground, writing out 
books, and having prayers and psalms always 
going on in church. 

ID. The men who did this were called 
Monks, and their chief was called an Abbot : 
the women were called Nuns, and their head 
an Abbess. They took a vow never to marry, 
always to be poor, and to obey their abbot or 
abbess. 

11. There was much more fighting and 
there were many troubles in the north, but at 
last, under a king named Oswy, things grew 
quiet, and there was an Archbishop of York. 
Mercia was weak and wasted, and all Eng- 
land was marshy ground. 

12. The good old man who first wrote 
down for us all the best of the stories of 
old time that you have read here, was a 
monk in Northumbria, named Bede. In- 
deed, the monks kept schools, where boys 
were brought up and taught the learning of 
the time, and the nuns did beautiful needle- 
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work, so that English work was famed 
everywhere. 

Definitions : 

Monk — ^A man who has vowed to live in the service 
of God. 

Nun — A woman who has vowed in the same way. 
Abbot — ^The head of a body of monks. 
Abbess — The head of a body of nuns. 

Abbey, Convent, Monastery— A house of monks 

or nuns. 

F/aces : Westminster— York. 

Persons: Oswald— Oswy—Ai dan— Bede. 

Dates : 63/5-6^. 



XVII. RAVAGES OF THE DANE% 

1. There were wars between the seven 
Saxon kingdoms, and first one, then another, 
was overcome and joined to a stronger one. 
At last, in the year 827, Egbert, the king 
of Wessex, became king of all England. 
Winchester was his chiief city, where he 
generally called together his Meeting of 
Wise Men. 

2. Fresh troubles were coming on Eng- 
land. In the north, in Norway and Denmark, 
dwelt a people like the old English, and who 
still . worshipped Woden and Thor, and 
thought wiar better than anything else. 
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Their land is not good for corn, but it has 
plenty of fir trees. 

3. So these Northmen and Danes built 
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ships which they called Long Serpents, and 
hung round with their shields, and set off in 
them to fight and get rich in other lands. 
4. Nobody was thought much of unless 
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he had made a voyage, and brought home 
plenty of spoil. If he were very brave he 
was called a Sea King, and had the com- 
mand of a ship. 

5. When these Sea Kings landed, they 
used to kill the men and women, make the 
children slaves, eat up the cattle, drink the 
beer, and burn the houses and churches. 

6. They went very far from their own 
lands, and even sailed as far as the coast of 
Italy. They came up the rivers, so that no 
place was safe from them, and there was a 
verse sung in the churches, ' From the fury 
of the Northmen, deliver us, good Lord.' 

7. They hated the English very much, 
because of their having forsaken their own 
gods, and they did most grievous harm in 
England. 

8. One of theii; greatest Sea Kings, 
named Ragnar, was shipwrecked in North- 
umbria, and was there put to death. 

9. One story says that he was put into a 
pit full of snakes, and that he was so bold 
and proud that he would give no cry, but 
died there laughing ; but this may not be 
true. 

10. At any rate, Ragnar's sons set off 
with a great fleet of ships, and a flag with a. 
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raven flying at the head, to punish the 
English for his death, and they overran all 
the north-east part of the island, so that 
hardly any English were left. 

Persons : Egbert — Ragnar — Northmen — 
Danes. 

Places : Winchester— Northumbria— Lincoln- 
shire— Norway— Denmark. 

Date: 802. 



XVIII. THE TERRIBLE SEA KING. 

The Sea King came of a royal strain, 

And roved with his Northmen the land and the 

main. 
Woe to the realms * which he coasted, for there 
Was shedding of blood and rending of hair, 
Stealing of child and slaughter of priest. 
Gathering of ravens and wojves to the feast. 
When he hoisted his standard black. 
Before him was battle, behind him wrack ; 
And he burned the churches, that heathen Dane, 
To light his band to their barks ^ again. 
On Erin's ^ shore was his outrage known ; 
The winds of France had his banner blown ; 
Little there was to plunder, but still 
His pirates ^ had forayed ^ on Scottish hill ; 

^ Kingdoms. ^ Ships. ' Ireland. 

• \ Sea robbers. ^ Plundered. 
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But upon merry England's coast 

Most frequent he sailed, for he won the most. 

So wide and so far his ravage they knew, 

If a sail but gleamed white 'gainst the welkin's ^ 

blue, 
Trumpet and bugle to arms did call ; 
Burghers ^ hastened to man the wall, 
Peasants ' fled inland, his fur}^ to 'scape. 
Beacons * were lighted on watch-tower and cape ; 
Bells were tolled out, and aye as they rung 
Fearful and faintly the grey brothers sung — 
* Defend us, O Lord, from flood and from fire. 
From famine and pest, and the Northman's dread 

ire.' ^ 

Scott's Harold the Dauntless (with a few words changed). 



XIX. ALFRED. 

I . So many abbeys had been burnt and so 
many monks had been killed by the Danes, 
that there was soon no learning left in Eng- 
land. The English had never cared much for 
anything but feasting or fighting, and these 
bad times made them grow ruder and rougher 
than ever, so that the king's own sons, grand- 
sons to King Egbert, were growing up with- 
out even learning to read. 

^ Sky. ^ Townsmen. ^ Countrymen. 

* Watch-fires. * Anger. 




2. There was no printing in those days, 
and all books had to be written out on parch- 
ment by the hand, so 
that there could not be 
many of them. The 
king's wife, the Lady, 
as she was called, had 
one of these books, 
full of verses, and with 
all the borders painted 
[ALFRED.] in bright colours. She 

showed it to her sons, and told them she 
would give it to the one who could first read 
it to her. 

3- Only one of them thought it worth 
while to take the trouble, and he was the 
youngest. His name was Alfred) and he 
was twelve years old. He could soon read 
the book, and repeat all the poems in it ; and 
he became so fond of study that he often 
mourned, with tears in his eyes, that when 
he had time, and the wish to learn, he could 
get no one to teach him and no books to read. 
4. He was growing up one of the best 
and wisest men who ever lived, but he had 
much to go through, for the Danes made a 
worse attack on England while Alfred was 
still a young man. They did not only want 




to plunder, but to make a home in England; 
and more and more of them came, till tliey 
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had killed nearly all the English in Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire. 

5. This was while Alfred's three brothers 
were reigning one after the other. When the 
last of them died of the wounds he had re- 
ceived in a batde with the Danes, Alfred be- 
came king, at twenty-five years old, in the 
year 871 ; and a very miserable kingdom he 
had, with the Danes landing every spring on 
the coast, and coming inland, so that no place 
was safe from them. 

Person: Alfred. 

Place: Yorkshire. 

Date: 871. 



XX. THE MOTHER'S BOOK. 

(About 860.) 

The lady mentioned in the following poem is Judith, a French 
princess, who marrisd Ethel wulf, a Saxon king in England, about 
a thousand years ago. The four lads were Ethel wulf s sons, Ethel- 
bald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, and Alfred. The youngest afterwards 
became the famous king, Alfred the Great. 

* Come here, my boys,' the lady said, 
Seated in royal ^ chair. 
Four lads came, each with flaxen ^ head 
And features fresh and fair. 

* Royal, because she was the queen. 

* Of a fair colour. 
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* See here, my children, come and look, 

See tales of many a saint, 
Fair ^ written in this beauteous ^ book 
Bedeckt ^ with pictures quaint* 

* The boy who first shall read the scroll ^ 

Unaided and alone, 
And all its precious stores unroll, 
Shall have it for his own.* 

Up spake the eldest of the four, 

* I am the kingdom's heir ; 

Of monkish pen or scholar's lore ^ 
Nought would I know or care.' 

The second brother then spake out, 

* 1 have my sword and bow ; 
How should it serve ^ in battle shout 

That learning I should know } * 

And answered gentle Ethelred, 

* I love a holy song ; 

But letters ® weary sore mine head, 
Study is all too long ! ' 

Resolve was on young Alfred's face. 

Eager he raised his head. 
Like a brave courser ^ in the race, 

And* That I will!.' he said. 

* Plainly. ^ Beautiful. ^ Adorned or made pretty. 

* Pretty, but old-fashioned. 

* Books in olden times were rolls of parchment. 

« Learning. ^ What use would it be to me ? 

* Learning. * A horse. 
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Soon at the lady's side he stood, 

And every line and verse, 
Each holy life and maxim * good 

Did he throughout rehearse.* 

And thus the book was twice his own. 

Mastered its precious store ; 
And in the camp and on the throne, 

He valued still its lore ! 

Yet still a better thing he earned, 

And we may gain it too, 
This was what England's darling ^ learned : 

To make a will!'* I do!' 

C. M. YONGS. 



XXL VICTORIES OF ALFRED. 

1. Alfred fought with all his might for 
his people ; but they lost heart, and fell away 
from him, till he was left quite alone in the 
woods of Somersetshire. 

2. There he took shelter in the hut of a 
swineherd, and helped him about his work. 
The swineherd's wife did not know who the 
stranger was. She set him to watch some 
cakes that she was baking on the hearth, but 
he was busy with his thoughts, and let the 

* A true saying. ^ Repeat. * Alfred the Great. 
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cakes get burnt. Then she scolded him well, 
and said he was lazy, and only wanted to eat 
the cakes that he would not mind. 




[ALFRED IN THE DANISH CAMP.] 



3. Soon some of his men came round him 
again, and he was able to go and fight with 
the Danes once more. When he wanted to 
know their plans, he put on a dress like a 
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harper, and went into their camp, where the 
chief Sea King called him to play, and gave 
him some supper, so that he saw all the 
camp, and marked the weak places in it. 

4. Then he fought with the Danes and 
won a great battle, and more and more men 
came round him, till he had enough to drive 
the Danes back and to make the Sea King 
prisoner. Alfred would not slay his enemy, 
but he said that if these Danes would become 
Christians, and swear to be true and peace- 
ful, he would give them Yorkshire to live in. 

5. Then he had them well taught, and, in 
877, he stood godfather himself at the bap- 
tism of their king. These Danes kept their 
word, and were faithful to Alfred and his sons 
after him. More Danes used to come from 
the north every year, but Alfred had learnt 
how to beat them off ; and he made every 
city and town in England build at least one 
ship, so that he had a whole fleet of ships to 
meet the Danes at sea, and keep them from 
landing and doing harm. 

Definition : Fleet — A large number of ships. 

F/aces : Somersetshire— Yorkshire. 

Date: 877. 
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XXII. ALFRED THE GREAT. 

1. King Alfred did not spend one year 
without having to take up arms against the 
Danes. He never was a strong man, and 
was often in great pain, and he only lived to 
be fifty-two years old. Yet he did so much 
for his people that he seems to have lived 
much longer. 

2. One thing that made him able to do so 
much was the way in which he divided his 
time. He took eight hours out of the twenty- 
four for rest and sport, eight for his work as 
a king, eight for prayer and study. 

3. As he had no clock, he had wax can- 
dles made, coloured in bands, so that their 
burning down might show the hours. He 
put the laws of England in order, and made 
his people obey them. He brought wise and 
learned men to teach them, and had a school 
in his court, where his children and those of 
his earls might learn. 

4. He had found time to learn Latin, and 
he translated many books into English for 
his people, putting in bits of his own, that 
they might understand them, belt^t* W^ 
put some of the Psalms mto "E-tv^^v^, -^^^ 
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began to translate some of the Bible, but 
he did not live long enough to finish these 

works. 

5. So many of our best ways and habits 

began in his time, that perhaps we reckon 
more good things as his than quite belong 
to him ; but there is no doubt that he raised 
up the English nation to be wise and good 
and brave, and much respected abroad and 
prosperous at home. 

6. His two best names are Alfred the 
Truth Teller, and Alfred, England's Comfort, 
and he is also called the Great. He had the 
swineherd who had been kind to him well 
taught, and made him Bishop of Winchester. 
Alfred lived much at Winchester, and it is 
there he is buried. 

7. In some places in England, where 
there are chalk downs, you may see the turf 
cut away so as to show a white horse traced 
in chalk. This is to show where the English 
gained a victory over the Danes. There is 
one at Westbury and one in Berkshire, in 
honour of these battles. This great and 
good king died in the year 901. 

Person: Alfred. 

Places : Winchester— Westbury— Berkshire. 

Dates: 871— 9OI— 924— 940— 946— 955. 
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XXIII. ALFRED'S COUNSEL. 

(The lines ascribed to Alfred are really his own, the words being 
modernised enough to be understood.) 

To Alfred came many thanes/ 

For the king his court did call, 
And bishops and knights,^ with their noble 
trains, 

Assembled one and all. 

Then Alfred to England dear 

Did these holy proverbs say. 
The man who had never a thought of fear, 

Though he feared the Lord alway : 

* Would you love your Lord and Head, 

He would teach you all His will, 
In honour doth he the wide earth tread 
Who seeks to do His will. 

* Long for Him, O my friend, 

Mildly I warn you here. 
To make His glory your chiefest end. 
And never forsake His fear. 

* Mildly I warn you now, 

Seek Him in everything ; 
The crown sits not well on that monarch's^ 
brow 
Who owns not a higher King. 

* Thane — An English noble in the king's employment. 
' Knight—A warrior servant of the king. 

* Monarch— King. 
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' He is God and Man also, 

Good, the highest goal above, 
Bhss above blessedness he shall know 
Who the Lord of life doth love. 

' He doth all orders sway, 

And the king by Him must reign ; 

The priest bear rule by His perfect sway. 

And wisely the knight and thane.' 

Thus Alfred to England dear 
Did his parting blessing give ; 

His brow was calm and his eye was clear. 
Though he looked not long to liva 

For his eye afar was set 

Where his soul is resting now. 

And holy faith was the crown that prest 
That steadfast monarch's brow. 

He was England's noblest son. 

He is ' England's Comfort ' styled : 

O well hath King Alfred this title won 
From each loyal English child ! 




[a penny of king ALFRED'S TIME.] 
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XXIV. THE PROSPEROUS TIMES OF 
ENGLAND. 

I. The good that Alfred did lasted after 
his time. His son Edward was so good and 
wise and brave as to be almost equal to his 
father. Edward had a great many children, 
and his daughters were famed for their beau- 
tiful needlework and their learning. 




[sAXON PERSONAL ORNAMENTS.] 



2. There is a pretty story of one named 
Edburga. Some merchants had brought all 
sorts of precious goods, and each of the king's 
children was told to choose something for its 
own. Edburga chose a prayer -booV. fet Vax- 
self; and while her sisters mame.^V\xv^^ «^-^ 
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princes, she became a nun, and gave herself 
to prayer and good works. 

3. Edward died in 926, and his eldest sqh 
Ethelstane reigned next His grandfather^ 
Alfred, had been very fond of him, and he 
was almost as great as he had been, so that 
all countries honoured him. Twice he helped 
young princes back to their own kingdoms 
when they had been driven away. 

4. Once there was a great attack by the 
Danes. Ethelstane had his army ready to 
meet them, and had his camp near them at 
Brunnaburg, in Northumberland. 

5. At night a man came in and played 
the harp ; but, as he was going away, he was 
seen digging a hole and burying the money 
that had been given to him. He was brought 
to the king, and then Ethelstane found out 
that it was Olaf, a great Danish Sea King, 
trying Alfred's trick on the English. 

6. Ethelstane let him go, but changed all 
his plans for the battle, so that he gave the 
Danes a terrible beating which they did not 
forget for many years. 

7. Ethelstane died young, in 940, and his 
next brother, Edmund, had only reigned five 
years when he was killed by a robber. He 

/eft two little boys, Edwy atvd ^^^^ \ \sn\x 
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his brother Edred reigned first. The chief 
adviser of these kings was the Abbot of 
Glastonbury, Dunstan, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

8. Dunstan thought clergymen would 
attend more to their duty if they were like 
monks, and never married. And he wanted 
to make a law that no priest belonging to a 
cathedral should have a wife, and to turn out 
all the married ones. 

9. There were great debates about this, 
and it is not easy to say whether Dunstan 
deserves to be called saint ; for though he 
meant to do right, he was fond of power, and 
was very hard on- those who went against 
him. When Edred died, 955, young Edwy 
and Dunstan could not agree, and there were 
sad times till Edwy died in 959. 

Definition: Cathedral — The chief church in a 
bishopric, where the bishop has his throne. 

Persons : Edward — Ethelstane — Edmund — 
Edred— Edwy— Dunstan. 

Places: Northumberland— Brunnaburg (spot 
not known). 

Dates : 90X— 921— 940—946—955— 959. 



H. It. '^ 
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XXV. EDBURGA. 

From Ind * and the far Orient ^ strand, 

And many a fragrant shore, 
The merchants came to EngHsh land, 

And in their hands they bore 
The choicest stones of kingdoms fair, 

Unnumbered treasures rich and rare. 

« 

And while they bowed the head, and high 
Their proffered treasures piled ; 

With all his father's gracious eye, 
The royal Edward smiled 

A monarch's thanks, and bade them wait 

A banquet in the hall of state. 

They knelt and passed, and as the fame 

Swift through the palace ran, 
Thronging, the joyous children came, 

Edburga, Ethelstane ; 
Edred was there, and Edmund bold, 
With their long waving locks of gold. 

Round the rich pile before them spread 

They formed an eager ring ; 
And each fair child, as fancy led, 

Chose out some gorgeous thing ; 
Helmet or sword for prince to wear, 
Jewel to deck a princess' hair. 

i India. * TL^^X^rcu 
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* What is my meek Edburga's choice ? 

Take what thou wilt, my child/ 
King Edward said, as mid the voice 

Of pride and pleasure wild 
His gentle daughter fixed her look 
Intently on a holy book. 

In vain her wondering mother prest 

Some precious gift beside ; 
She held her treasure to her breast, 

And with a smile replied, 
* I have a great and priceless store. 
What is there that I wish for more ? ' 

Blest child, who when the world had power 

To win thy gentle heart, 
In that thy* young and tender hour 

Didst choose the better part. 
We are as thou wert then. Be thou 
Our bright and blest example now. 

Altered and abridged from the Englishnian^i Magazine* 



XXVL EDGAR THE PEACEABLE. 

I. The great-grandson of Alfred was a 
very mighty king. He reigned from 959 
to 975, and is called Edgar the Peaceable, 
because in his time no Danes durst laad vx 
En^Jai2d He had power not ot\Vj on ex x!^^ 
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English, but over the Welsh and the remain- 
ing Britons in the north. 

2. When he held his court at Chester, 
his barge was rowed along the river Dee by 
eight kings, who owned him as their lord ; 
but they were kings of very small lands, in 
Wales, Cumberland, the south of Scotland, 
and the Isle of Man. 

3. One of these Welsh princes was bid- 
den by Edgar to pay him as tribute 300 
wolves' heads every year. He brought 
them for three years, and then there were no 
more to bring, for the wolves were all killed. 

4. One of the kings came from Scotland, 
and was named Kenneth. He was very tall 
and strong, while King Edgar was short, 
slight, and small. 

5. One day when Kenneth was at a feast, 
he drank so much ale and wine that he began 
to talk foolishly. He said it was a shame 
that so many brave warriors should obey 
such a little man as Edgar. 

6. Some one told Edgar. He took 
Kenneth out into a wood, and there brought 
out two swords. ' Now,' said he, ' let us 
decide which is the best of us, for it is base 
to say with your tongue what you will not 

maintain with your sword.' 
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7, Kenneth was in his right senses by 
this time, and was wise enough to say he 
had spoken without thought, and to ask the 
king's pardon. 

8, Edgar gave it to him, and likewise 
made him lord of Lothian, as the south part 
of Scotland was called. 

9, He was to come and pay his court to 
Edgar every year, and Edgar fixed the places 
where he should rest on the way from Edin- 
burgh to Winchester. 

10, Dunstan was Edgar's chief adviser in 
all his doings. He tried to improve the 
English, and to lessen their bad habits of 
drinking too much. 

1 1 , One plan was to have pegs fixed in 
the sides of the cups, so that when they had 
drunk down to one peg they might leave off. 

Words: Warrior— decide. 
Persons : Edgar— Kenneth— -Dunstan. 
IVaces: Chester— R. Dee— Cumberland— Isle 
of Man— Lothian— Edinburgh— Winchester, 
£>afes: 939—978. 



XXVIL EDWARD THE MARTYR. 

I. The English were very well off. TKeis 
great lords were called Earls^ zxx^ \Ja^ x^^x 
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Churls. Besides these, the men who held 
charges from the king were called Thanes^ 
and his warriors were called Knights. 

2. The churls were free, and had farms, 
and on their lands lived Serfs, who were in 
bondage to them, and wore iron rings on 
their necks; but they might not be sold 
away from home, and their masters took care 
of them when they were sick or old, so they 
were better off than slaves. 

3. The houses were almost all built of 
wood, with no stairs. In each house there 
was a great hall, where all the people dined 
and sat together, and where the men slept 
on straw laid down at night. There was a 
kitchen besides, where the women slept. 
Only the lord and lady had a room to them- 
selves. 

4. The lord minded his farm, when he 
was at home. Sometimes he would go out 
hunting with dogs, or catching birds with 
tame hawks. Or he would be called to serve 
the king, and to attend the council, which was 
called the Meeting of the Wise. His wife 
looked after the house and the maids, and 
gave out stores. The word Lady means 
Loaf-giver. Even the king's wife was called 

Lady, not Qxx^^n. 
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5. There was plenty to eat — ox, sheep, 
and pig — only it all had to be salted for 
winter use ; and plenty to drink, ale and 
mead, a drink made with honey. The great 
fault of the English w^as that they drank 
so much, when the horn of ale went round. 

6. They lived in a rough way, and cut 
great lumps of meat off the joint with the 
knives at their girdles, to eat with their 
fingers, for they had no plates, and the meat 
was taken round on spits. The dogs lay 
under the table and gnawed the bones. 

7. The men wore a long straight gown 
like a carter's frock, and had their legs done 
up with long strips of cloth of different 
colours, looking like striped stockings. The 
women had girdles at their waists, and veils 
muffling round their chins. All who were 
not churls or serfs had long flowing hair, ex- 
cept priests and monks, who cut it short, and 
shaved the crown of the head. 

8. Edgar the Peaceable died in the year 
975. He left two sons. Edward, whose 
mother was dead, was twelve years old and 
was made king, and there was another little 
boy, much younger, named Ethelred, whose 
mother Elfrida was alive. 

p. Elfrida wished her son Xo x€\%xv, -^^^nSs. 
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when Edward had been king four years she 
laid a wicked plot. 

lo. She was living with her son at Corfe 
in Dorsetshire. She heard that the young 
king was hunting not far off, and she sent 
out her little dwarf to tumble and play tricks, 
so that Edward might ride after him to watch 
him. 

I r. Thus the young king was led up to 
the court of the house. His step-mother 
came to the door to greet him and ask him 
to come in, but he seems to have known it 
was not safe for him to be where she was ; he 
thanked her, and said he could not wait to 
come in. 

1 2. Then she begged him at least to take 
a cup of wine, and while he was drinking it, 
one of her men came behind him, and stabbed 
him through the back. 

r3. The horse started and ran away, as 
the poor young king dropped dead from its 
back. His little brother wept so bitterly for 
him that the cruel Elfrida was angry, and 
beat the poor child veiy severely. 

14. The people of England called the 
young murdered king, Edward the Martyr, 
. though a martyr only rightly means one who 
Is killed because he will not dexv^ \v\^ livC^, 
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15. The Lady Elfrida repented of her 
wickedness, and spent her old age in a 
nunnery, praying that she might be for- 
given. 

Definitions: Churl — A free, but not a noble man. 
Serf— A man in bondage. Earl — A noble. 

Persons : Elfrida— Edward— Ethelrcd, 
Places: Corfc— Dorsetshire. 

Date: 979. 



XXVIIL THE BATTLE OF MALDON. 

1. Ethelred became king. He was a 
very weak, bad man, and he was called the 
Unready, which, in old English, meant the 
ill- advised, for rede meant counsel. He spent 
his money on amusing himself. There were 
no ships to keep off the Danes, and so 
they began to come and plunder England 
again. 

2. Then Ethelred, instead of fighting, 
made his people pay money to be given to 
the Danes to go away. Of course they came 
again, and plundered till they were paid off 
once more. 

3. When, in 988, the Danes came up the 
river Black water to Maldon in Ess^vl, \3c\r>j 
found the stout old Earl Bnt\vtvo>Jcv, ^v"^ "^ 
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his men, drawn up to fight with them, hold- 
ing their stout spears with the shafts made of 
ash wood. 

4. Brithnoth was a very good old man, 
much loved, and his people stood by him 
bravely ; but the Danes came on like a pack 
of wolves, and at last he was so covered with 
wounds that he could not stand. 

5. Before he fell he looked up to heaven, 
and said, ' I thank thee. Lord of nations, for 
all the good things I have enjoyed in this life. 
Mild Maker, I need that Thou shouldest 
grant good to my spirit, and that my soul may 
make its way to Thee in peace, O Lord of 
angels.' 

6. Then the Danes came round and cut 
him down, and there was a great fight over 
his corpse; but his faithful servants were able 
to carry it away and bury it at the abbey of 
Ely, which he had built. 

7. If there had been more earls like Brith- 
noth, the Danes would have been kept back ; 
but Ethelred would only tax the people, and 
pay the Danes to go away. 

8. So things grew worse and worse, and 
many Danes came and lived in the English 
houses^ eating and drinking up their stores, 

making the people wait otv t\v^m, ^w^ \ll- 
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using them if they did not call them Lord 
Danes. 

Words : Counsel — shaft — enjoy — money — 
spirit. 

Persons: Edward— Ethelred the Unready— 
Brithnoth. 

i%f^^;f/ Essex — Maldon — R. Blackwater — 
Ely. 

Dates: 975—979—988. 



XXIX. ETHELRED THE UNREADY. 

1. King Ethelred had a friend, Olaf, 
king of Norway, who was a Christian and 
a very good man. He helped Ethelred 
with his Northmen for three years against 
Sweyn. 

2. The Danes wanted to break into 
London, but it was a city very hard to take, 
for there were streams and marshes all round 
it, and there was only one bridge over the 
Thames, and that was a wooden one, made of 
planks laid on trunks of trees driven into the 
river, just wide enough for two wagons to 
pass one another. 

3. It was between South wark and tk^. 
TowQr of London. The D^.tve^ \.q>cJ«l ^^ 
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bridge, and could shoot their arrows into 
London from it. 

4. King Olaf, however, who was inside 
the city, had a number of boats. He had 
great screens made of basket-work set up in 
front of the boats to shelter his men from the 
Danish darts. Then he led them to row up 
under the bridge, and fasten ropes round the 
wooden posts. 

5. Then they rowed away, and pulled the 
whole bridge down into the water, Danes and 
all 

6. Olaf went back to Norway, but there 
is a church on the banks of the Thames 
called after him, St. Olave's, in memory of his 
having fought for London. 

7. He tried to make his subjects become 
. Christians, but he was rough and hasty with 
them, and they rose against him. King 
Sweyn with the Forked beard. King of Den- 
mark, helped them, and Olaf was lost in a 
great sea-fight. 

8. Ethelred grew at last so weary of the 
Danes, that he sent out orders that all the 
Danish men who were living in his kingdom 
should be killed. 

9. Every man was to murder his Danish 
guest, in bed and asleep, otv t\ve. s»^.m^ xvV^t 
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— St. Brice's night — in the year 1002. Some 
had brought their wives and children, and 
these were slain too. Among them was the 
sister of the king of Denmark, Sweyn with 
the Forked beard. 

10. When the dreadful news reached 
Denmark, Sweyn set off with a larger force 
than ever, meaning not only to rob the coasts 
but to conquer the kingdom, and make him- 
self king instead of wicked Ethelred. No one 
could stand against him. 

Persons : Ethelred— Olaf— Sweyn. 

Places : Denmark— Norway— Southwark. 

Date: 1002. 



XXX. EDMUND IRONSIDE. 

1. The Danes broke into Canterbury. 
They burnt the cathedral, robbed the houses, 
killed many people, and kept others, meaning 
to sell them as slaves. Among the prisoners 
was the Archbishop Alphege, and the Danes 
made sure that they should get an immense 
sum of money if he would send to his people 
to pay for his ransom. 

2. But Alphege stood up boldly. He 
said his poor people had beetv tax^^ V^^^^ 
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by the king, and robbed by the Danes, and 
that he would not ask any more from them 
to add to their distress, for he would be a bad 
shepherd if he gave Christian flesh to feed 
heathen wolves. 

3. The Danish chiefs thought he would 
give way at last, and took him about with 
them, but he only went on quietly talking to 
his guards, and trying to make them Christians. 
At last, they came to Greenwich, where the 
Londoners had promised to pay them 48,000 
pounds if they would go away and not touch 
the city. 

4. This only made them more greedy for 
money. On the Saturday after Easter they 
had a great feast, and their chiefs called for 
Alphege, and asked him once again whether 
he would give a price for being set free. 
'No,' he said again, 'he would not distress 
his flock to gain freedom or life.' 

5. Then these wild men, many of whom 
were drunk, were all shouting, ' Gold, bishop, 
give us gold ! ' and began to pelt him with 
bones, and with cups, and the horns of the oxen 
they had been eating, till he fell down in great 
pain, and one of them who had listened to his 
teaching, thought it kind to strike him on the 

Aead with an axe, to end Vus s\3fiei\.tv^. 
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6. So St. Alphegedied for his people's sake^ 
and the next day the Bishop of London was 
allowed to take his body and bury it in St 
Paul's Cathedral. 

7. Miserable Ethelred fled away to Nor- 
mandy, whence had come his second wife, 
Emma. Sweyn was made king of England, 
but he soon after died suddenly, just as he was 
plundering the city of Bury St. Edmunds. 

8. Ethelred came back. His first wife's 
son, Edmund, was a very brave young man, 
and was called Ironside, because of his 
strength and firm courage. 

9. Knut, the son of Sweyn, was fighting 
at the head of the Danes, and brought ship- 
loads more of them from Normandy, so that 
no brave doings of the English seemed to be 
of any use. 

10. Ethelred died in the year 1016, and 
some of the English thought there was no 
hope, and said they would have Knut for 
king, but others still stood by the brave 
Edmund. 

11. Thus fighting still went on. There 
was a battle at Sherston, which lasted two 
whole days, Edmund was getting the better 
in it, when a false friend of his, -wKo \Jwav\^s:C5L 
he should get more from t\v^ Ti^xv^'Si ^^-^xs. 
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from the English, cut off the head of a slain 
man who had long golden hair like the king, 
put it on a spear, held it up and cried, * Flee, 
English, dead is Edmund!'. 

12. It was of no use for the king to shout 
that he was safe. The English ran off in 
haste, and Knut won the battle. 

13. However, Edmund held out so 
bravely that at length Knut begged that they 
might meet and come to some agreement 

14. They did meet, In a little islet in the 
river Severn, and swore to one another to be 
brothers and friends, while Edmund was 
king in the south and Knut in the north. 

15. Only a few days after this meeting 
Edmund died, and it was thought his false 
friend had murdered him. He had only 
reigned seven months, and had fought five 
great battles. He was still very young and 
his little sons were babies. 

Definition : Ransom — ^A price paid for freedom. 

Words: Distress— plunder. 
Persons : Alphege— Edmund Ironside— Knut 
P/aces : Canterbury — Greenwich — Bury St 
Edmunds— Sherston— Severn— Normandy. 

Date: Z0l6. 
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XXXI. KNUT THE DANE. 

1. The Danish king Knut had made up 
his mind to be a Christian Therefore he 
was baptized, and soon 
after he married Emma 
of Normandy, Ethel- 
red's widow. He was j 
a young man, and he ' 
laid aside his wild 
heathen ways, and be- 
came a good and great 
king, and a good [kbut.] 
Christian, making the Danes and EngUsh 
live at peace together. He was as much re- 
spected and almost as much loved as if he 
had been one of the old line of kings. 

2. One day a flattering servant told him 
he was lord of sea and land, and all obeyed 
him. Knut was then at Southampton. He 
bade his people put his chair near the sea, 
when the tide was coming in. He sat down 
and said, ' O sea, I am thy lord. My ships 
sail on thee. This land is mine. Come no 
nearer, and venture not to wet my feet.' 

3. The waves came on ■wlxhouX \\eR.^ws|, 
him, and dashed over his {eet. TVexv ^^fc 

H. II. "S 
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turned to his men and bade them mark that 
there is ' only one Lord over the earth whom 
all things serve, and to Him only is honour 




[KNCT 



SEA-SHOKB.] 



and praise due.' Then he hung up his crown 
in the cathedral at Winchester, and never 
would wear it again. 
4. Knxxt made good \a.\)s, mO^. \;fte.\A^ 
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of the wise men, and kept great order ; but 
the mixture with the Danes had not done the 
English any good, for they learnt to be worse 
drunkards than they had been before, and 
much of the teaching of Alfred was forgotten. 

5. Knut was fond of going to the abbey 
at Ely, or Eel's isle. He was passing by it 
on the water when he heard the sound of the 
monks' voices in church. He made this verse 
on it: 

Merry sang the monks in Ely 
When Knut, the king, rowed by ; 
Row, knights, near the land 
And hear we these monks sing. 

6. He always liked to spend Candlemas 
day, February 2, at Ely. One year there 
was a frost, so that he could not be rowed 
over the water, and it was not certain that the 
ice was strong enough to bear him. 

7. As the king stood wishing to get across, 
but doubting whether it was safe, a great 
stout churl or farmer came forth. He was 
called Budde, or Pudding, because he was so 
fat, and Knut was a slight slender man. 

8. * Now,' said Budde, * I will go first, and 
if the ice does not break with me, it will be 
sure to bear the king.' So liw^^^ cxc^'s^'b'^^ 

safely, and Knut after him. 
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9. Knut went once on a journey to 
Rome, and wrote from thence a very wise 
and good letter to his people. 

10. He was king of three kingdoms, 
England, Denmark, and Norway, and he 
ruled them all well and wisely, so that he 
w^as a great loss, stranger though he was, 
when he died at forty years of age, in the 
year 1035. 

Persons: Knut— Emma. 
Places : Southampton — Winchester — Den- 
mark—Normandy. 

Dates: I0l6— IO35. 



XXXII. THE KING AND THE WAVES. 

(About 1004.) 

King Knut [or Canute], of whom the following story is com- 
monly told by our historians, was a Dani&h king who reigned in 
England about 850 years ago. 

Fresh bloweth the breeze in the Solent's ^ fair 

creek, 
Gay leapeth the ripple the sunbeam to seek, 
Soft lieth the shadow in Ytene's * deep wood, 
Sweet smileth the face of the earth and the flood. 

^ The water between the IsVe oi 'W\^\v\.^xi^^aMthamptoiL 
^ The old same of the New Yotesx. 
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King Knut walketh forth in the calm evening light, 
And about him there crowdeth each earl, thane,* 

and knight. 
And they vie with each other, those followers 

around, 
Who the loudest shall make his praises resound. 

* Oh ! where shall be found so mighty a king 
Of whom every skald ^ may so worthily sing? 
In England and Norway, in south and in north. 
He conquers wherever his long keels ^ sail forth ; 
No might can withstand him by sea or by land. 
The old gods have bowed down at a sign of his 

hand ; 
The lord of the mountain, the island, and wave. 
The ocean itself has become Denmark's slave/ 

* Is it thus ? * quoth the king, * then bring me my 

chair. 
And place it just where yonder shingle ^ lies bare.' 

* Nay, my Lord,' quoth the knights, * but dost thou 

not see 
The tide's coming in ? that spot covered will be ! ' 

* What reck * I of that ? Of ocean I'm lord : 
The winds and the waves must attend to my word ! ' 
He sits in his chair and is shouting aloud, 

* Ho ! lower your crests, ye billows so proud ; 

I forbid you to roll one hand's breadth more near. 
Or to crawl to the feet of your king, who sits here.' 
Dash, splash, comes the wave, curling over in white. 
Beneath shining clear green, all glassy and bright ; 

* A Saxon noble. ^ A Danish miastrel. 

' Bhips, * Pebbles on th^ sea-s\ioT^, ^ ^^^^ 
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On before it the water flows round the grey stone — 
It has freshened the star-fishes stranded and lone ; 
The second has floated the weed brown and dry, 
The whelks stretch their horns, as they feel it is 

nigh ; » 
Each mussel and cockle wide opens his door. 
And the crabs 'gin to walk on the freshly washed 

shore ; 
A million of creatures with dancing and leaping 
Are greeting the waters that round them are creep- 
ing; 
Eight waves there have broken, and here's number 

nine,2 
It has kissed the king's robe of embroidery fine : 
It has wetted his feet, his knees it has splashed. 
Another ! His chair to the deep will be dashed, 
And e'en as the wave o'er his garments has broken, 
The king has arisen, and thus has he spoken : 
* Ye earls and ye thanes, remember this sight, 
And in Whom alone is all power and might 
There is but one King who can say to the sea, 
**Thus far shalt thou come, here thy limit shall 

be; 
Thy waves they may roar, but they shall not 

o'erleap 
The sand that is fixed for the bound of the deep." 
Your flattering tongues then learn to subdue, 
Nor think ye shall please me by praises untrue ; 

^ The small shell-fish revive and waken as the tide washes 
over them. 

^ The ninth wave always makes a gc^al a^N^xic^iomraxd. 
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Give laud, praise, and honour to one King alone, 
For earth is His footstool and Heaven His throne; 
And lo, on His altar V\\ offer my crown, 
And false trappings of earth for ever lay down.' ^ 

C. M. YONGE. 



XXXIII. EARL GODWIN. 

1. Knut left three sons, Sweyn, Hartha- 
knut, and Harold. Sweyn became king of 
Norway, Harthaknut of Denmark, and 
Harold of England. He could run so fast 
that he was known as Harold Harefoot. 

2. The man who had most power in 
England was not the king but an earl called 
Godwin, who ruled in Wessex. 

3. Here is the story that was told about 
the early days of Godwin, but it is not certain 
that it is true. 

4. After the battle of Sherston, a Danish 
chief, named Ulf, lost his way, and went 
wandering about all night, till at sunrise he 
met a young man driving some cattle, and 
asked him who he was. 

5. * I am Godwin, the son of a herdsman,* 
said the lad, ' and I think thou art a Dane/ 

* Knut never again put on his crown, but hurv^ \1 CkN^x 
the altar In Winchester Ccithedral. 
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6. ' So I am/ said Ulf. 'I will give richly 
to thee if thou wilt guide me to the Severn, 
where I shall find the fleet of my people's 
ships.' 

7. *The Dane would be a fool who 
trusted to an Englishman/ said Godwin. 
He said the way was not long, but that all 
the people of the country were on the watch, 
and that if they met a Dane they would kill 
both him and his guide. 

8. Ulf went on persuading him, and 
showed a gold ring which should be part of 
his reward if they came safely to the ships. 

9. Godwin looked at it a little while, and 
then gave it back, and said, * I will take 
nothing from thee, but I will save thee.* 
Then he took the stranger to his fathers 
cottage, and kept him hidden there all day. 

10. At night, when it was safe for Ulf to 
go out, the old herdsman told him that if the 
neighbours found that Godwin had spared a 
Dane they would kill the lad, who thus must 
stay among the Danes and not come home. 

11. Ulf promised to be the youth's friend, 
and Godwin showed himself brave and 
clever. He married Ulfs sister, and was in 
great esteem in the reign of Knut, and was 
very rich and powerful. 
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12. Soon after Harold Harefoot had been 
made king, Alfred, the son of Ethelred the 
Unready, came over from Normandy to try to 
gain the crown of his forefather. Harold's 
men made him prisoner, put out his eyes and 
used him so cruelly that he died. It was 
thought that this was done by Earl Godwin, 
but this is not certain. 

13. Very soon Harold died, in 1040. 
Then his brother Harthaknut came and was 
crowned. He Wcis Emma's son and was half 
brother to poor Alfred, and he spoke of 
calling Godwin to account. But Godwin 
gave him a beautiful ship, the prow gilded, 
and with eighty men to row it, each with a 
gold bracelet on his arm, and he said no 
more of the murder. 

14. Harthaknut sent for his other half 
brother, Edward, to live with him. But in 
less than two years this king died, in 1042, 
from drinking too much at a wedding feast. 

Places: Sherston— Severn. 
Words: Prow— bracelet 
Persons: Ulf— Godwin — Harold Harefoot— 
Harthaknut. 

Dates: 1036— IO4O-IO42. 
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XXXIV. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

1. Earl Godwin came to Edward, the 
son of Ethelred, as soon as Knut was dead, 
and told him that he was the fittest man to 
reign, and that all the people chose him. 

2. Edward was very gentle, meek, and 
pious. He had lived all his life in an abbey 
in Normandy, and he would much rather 
have been a monk than a king of people who 
had grown so rough and rude as the English 
had come to be. 

3. However, he yielded to their desires ; 
he was crowned King of England, and he 
took to wife Earl Godwin's daughter, Edith. 
She was so gentle and so sweet that the say- 
ing was, * As the rose springs from the thorn, 
so Edith springs from Godwin.' 

4. Edward was a very good man, but he 
had not the strength or the spirit to make his 
people obey him or give up their bad habits, 
as Alfred had done. He only let things 
alone. 

5. One day, when he was lying ill in bed 
all alone, a thief came into the room and began 
to steal some money out of a chest. 

6. The king watcYied \v\m, ^tA \ivea 
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called out, ' Take care, fellow, for if my 
chamberlain should catch you he would give 
you a good whipping/ 

7. Edward began the building of St. 
Peter's Abbey, on what was then a little island 
in the Thames. It was called West-Minster, 
because it was three miles to the west of the 
City of London, and there were scarcely any 
houses between, 

8. The surname of this king is the Con- 
fessor. The word used to mean one who 
suffered for the faith without dying a martyr, 
and, as Edward had grown up in exile, it was 
thought to suit him. 

9. Edward was grieved at the rudeness of 
the English, and, as he had grown up in 
Normandy, he loved his friends there, and 
thought they would help him to tame the 
English ; so he invited many of them over, 
and made them bishops and earls. 

10. The English, however, could not en- 
dure these Frenchmen, as they called the 
Normans, and were always quarrelling with 
them, being led on in this dislike by Earl 
Godwin and his sons. 

1 1 . These were brave but unruly young 
men. The second of them, Harold, was the 
best and wisest, and gained VvcXorv^^ on^x 
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the Welsh. Earl Godwin died in a fit, while 
dining with the king on Easter DaVi 1053. 
Harold then became the greatest man in 
the kingdom. 

12. Edward had no children, and people 
wondered who would reign after him. His 
brave brother, Edmund Ironside, had left a 
son who had been sent out of England, while 
Knut reigned, into Hungary. The king sent 
for him, and he came back with his three 
little children. People called him Edward 
the Stranger, and he was a stranger almost 
all his life, for he died very soon after his 
coming to England. 

13. His little son, Edgar Atheling (or 
prince), was so young that it was not likely 
the old king would live till he was grown up, 
so there was much doubt who would be king. 
Some wished for Harold, but the king thought 
most of his Norman cousin, William. 

Definition: Confessor — One who suffers for his 
faith, but is not killed. 

Hxile — Being sent away from one's own country. 

Persons: Edward— Edgar Atheling — Harold 
—William, Duke of Normandy. 

Places : Normandy — English Channel — 
Westminster— Thames. 

J?aUs: ZO42— 1066, 
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XXXV. THE NORMANS. 

1. Who were these Normans of whom 
Edward the Confessor was so fond ? They 
were really sons of Northmen, who had come 
from Norway nearly 150 years before, under 
a great Sea King named Rolf, and had burnt 
and plundered many parts of France in the 
year 911. 

2. At last Rolf offered King Charles of 
France to make peace and become a Christian, 
if the king would grant him that part of the 
north of France which lies along the British 
Channel, and is bounded by the River Seine. 

3. Charles made him the grant, and he 
was baptized at Rouen by the name of 
Robert. Then he was to come and do 
homage, that is, swear to be the king's man, 
kneel down and kiss his foot. 

4. Rolf, or Robert, took the oath, but he 
was too proud to kneel and kiss the king's 
foot, so he told one of his men to do it for 
him ; but neither would the rude Northman 
bend his knee ; so he caught up Charles's foot 
to his lips as he stood upright, upsetting the 
poor king and his throne backwards together. 

5. The Northmen, however, soorv \e:^2rcfis. 
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better manners when they had settled down. 
They were called Normans, their land was 
Normandy, and the capital was Rouen. They 
learnt to speak French, gave up their wild 
heathen ways, and built beautiful churches 
and abbeys. 

6. While the English were going back- 
wards, and getting ruder, coarser, more igno- 
rant and more drunken, the Northmen were 
improving, and learning better and more 
civilised ways. 

7. There had been five dukes since Rolf, 
brave and clever men, of whom the kings of 
France were much afraid. 

8. Emma, the wife first of Ethelred the 
Unready, and then of Knut, and mother of 
Edward the Confessor, was the daughter 
of one of the dukes of Normandy. 

9. It was thus that in the distress of 
England she had taken shelter in Normandy, 
and her son Edward had lived there till just 
before he was kinor of E norland. 

o o 

10. Her brother, Duke Robert the Mag- 
nificent, had been a wild daring youth, but he 
repented, and desired to pray for pardon at 
our blessed Lord's sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
He was still so magnificent that when he rode 

into Co/3stan tinople he had Vvis rcwA^ ^o^^\\5c^ 
g'old shoes, loosely nailed otv, so \)cvax \5c\k^ 
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might come off, for anyone who would pick 
them up. 

II. Robert never came back, for he died 
of a fever on the way, and his young son, 
William, who was only seven years old, grew 
up amid great troubles, both from the 
Norman people and his neighbours ; but he 
was wonderfully wise and strong, and while 
quite a youth put down all his enemies, and 
ruled Normandy so well and strongly that his 
cousin Edward admired as well as loved him 
more than anyone else, and longed to put 
England under him. 

Definition: Duke — A great leader; noble. 

Words : Homage — civilised. 
Persons: Rolf— Charles the Simple— Robert 
the Magnificent. 

Places : Rouen— Seine— Jerusalem. 

Date: 911. 



XXXVI. MACBETH, 1054. 

I. The southern part of Scotland was 
held by its kings under the English king, and 
in the time of Edward the Confessor there 
was a man there that became famous, because 
the great English poet Shakespeare wrote 
a pJay about him. 

' From the Latin Dux. 
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2. The king of the Scots was Macbeth. 
He had begun to reign in the time of Knut, 
and had paid his duty to him as Kenneth 
had promised Edgar the Peaceable. 

3. Macbeth does not seem to have been 
a bad king, but there was a terrible story 
that some witches had told him that he would 
be king of Scotland ; and this had made him 
and his wife long so much for the crown, that 
they invited the reigning king, Duncan, to 
their castle at Dunsinane, and murdered him 
in his sleep. 

4. Duncan's young son, Malcolm, was 
taken away to England, and when he grew 
up, he begged the help of King Edward to 
put him on his father's throne again. 

5. There was a great old earl in North- 
umberland who gave the youth help with all 
his might. He was of Danish birth, very 
strong and fierce, and was called Siward 
Biorn, or the bear. For he was so like a 
bear that some people declared they saw the 
tips of bear's ears peeping out of his shaggy 
hair, 

6. Malcolm and Siward went with a great 
host to attack Macbeth's castle, and that he 
might not see them coming each man cut 

down a branch of a tree itv a \^oo^^ ca!isd 
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Birnam, so that it seemed as if ' a moving 
wood did come to Dunsinane.' 

7. There was a very fierce battle, in 
which Macbeth was beaten and driven away, 
so that Malcolm became king of Scotland. 

8. But in the battle many English were, 
slain, and among them the son of Siward. 
When the old man. was told that his son was 
dead, he asked where the wound was. 

9. He was told that it was in. front. 
* Then I rejoice,* he said ; ' no other death is 
worthy of my son ! ' . 1 

10. For Siward, though he was a Chris- 
tian, had the feeling of the old heathen 
Danes and Saxons, that to be killed in battle 
was the only end worthy of a brave man. 

11. When his own time came to die of 
old age, he was grieved and ashamed to die 
in his bed in peace. He said it was dying 
like a sick cow, and he made his people dress 
him in his armour, and put his sword in his 
hand, and hold him on his feet upright till he 
breathed his last, that he might die as like a 
warrior as he could. f 

Persons : Duncan — Macbeth — Malcolm —Si- 
ward. 

Places: Birnam— Dunsinane. 

I>afe: 1054. 
H. 11. O 
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XXXVII. HAROLD. 

1. King Edward was sick and old, and 
no one knew what would happen. He had not 
made up his mind what was to become of his 
kingdom, but had given hopes to William of 
Normandy, and hopes to Harold; and all 
the time little Edgar Atheling was of the right 
family. 

2. Just then, Harold was shipwrecked on 
the coast of some lands belonging to Nor- 
mandy. The lord of the place put him in 
prison, but Duke William sent and had him 
brought to Rouen. 

3. There Harold was treated like an 
honoured guest, and helped William in his 
wars ; but he was not allowed to go home 
again till he had taken a solemn oath not to 
hinder William in gaining the crown of Eng- 
land. He also did homage to the duke, and 
was betrothed to his daughter. 

4. When Harold at last was able to go 
home he found King Edward veiy ill, but 
very anxious to live to see his new church of 
Westminster Abbey finished. It was finished 
at Christmas, 1065, and was consecrated on 

Innocents day ; but the kitvg v^^^ x.00 '^ \a 
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be present, and his wife, Lady Edith, stood 
in his place. 

5. On the 5th of January, 1066, he died, 
and was buried the next day in his new 
church at Westminster, where, in after times, 
a beautiful tomb was set up, carved with 
figures representing all the scenes of his 
history as it was then told. 

6. The Council of the Wise Men had 
met just before the king's death, and they 
decided that little Edgar was too young to 
reign, and that they would have Harold, 
Godwin's son, for their king. 

7. Harold did not think much of the oath 
he had been forced to take, so he was 
crowned king of England, just after the 
funeral, on the Epiphany festival, 1066. 

8. He did not have a quiet time, for 
Tostig, one of his brothers, who had been 
banished, went to Norway, and brought a 
very brave Sea King, also called Harold and 
surnamed Hardrada, with a fleet and army 
to force Harold to give them shares of the 
kingdom. 

9. Harold dashed off to meet them in 
Yorkshire, men joining him as he went. 
Near Stamford Bridge he came vtv ^vjjcs.^. ^S.- 
the Northern host. Messages ^*as»s^$i. '^^- 
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tween the brothers, for Harold would have 
made friends with his brother, and offered to 
make him an earl and give him lands. 

ID. 'What wilt thou give his friend, the 
king of Norway?' asked the messenger. *Six 
feet of English earth,' said Harold, *or seven, 
may be, as he is taller than most men.' 

1 1. Then Tostig said he would fight to 
the death. There was a great battle. The 
Northmen were beaten, and Tostig and 
Harold Hardrada were both slain. 

12. But that very evening a man came 
riding in, dusty and weary, to say that Duke 
William and his Normans had landed on the 
coast of Sussex. 

Words : Shipwreck— betroth. 
Persons : Harold — Edith — Tostig — Harold 

Hardrada. 

Places: Rouen — Westminster — Stamford 

Bridge. 

Dates: IO65— 1066. 



XXXVIII. THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

I. When the news that Harold was made 

\iing came to Normandy, Duke William was 

very angry ^ He had made swte xJcv^x. "^^^-^ctA. 
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would leave him the crown of England ; and 
hoped that Harold would have kept his oath. 
He sat down and hid his face in his hands. 
*Sir/ said one of his nobles, *some things 
cannot be mended. Some can, and men do 
not grieve for them.' 

2. So the duke resolved to win England. 
He sent to Rome to tell the Pope that Harold 
had broken an oath, and in return the Pope 
sent him a banner with a cross on it that had 
been blessed. 

3. William called all his men together, 
and had ships built to take him to England. 
The ship he went in himself had a likeness 
of his little son William, blowing a horn, for 
the figure-head, and the Pope's banner on 
the mast-head. The boldest knights of 
Normandy were there, hoping to make their 
fortunes in England. 

4. They landed on the shore of Sussex, 
and they set up their camp at Pevensey. 

5. Harold made all the speed he could 
to meet them, gathering men by the way ; but 
some of the great earls were jealous of his 
being king, and would not help him. 

6. When he came near Hastings, he 
made his men halt on the top of a low hill, 
and shut themselves \t\ mX\v sXaJ^^'s* ^-^^^^^ 
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together like hurdles, and he planted his two 
standards in the midst One had a man 
in armour on it, the other bore a dragon. 
Harold knew the Normans could go no 
farther into the country while he was there. 




7. So did William, and on October 14, 
1066, he came riding out at the head of his 
knights, one of them singing a battle-song. 
There was the banner that had been blessed 
by the Pope, and the banner of Normandy 
whicJi was embroidered wvt\v twoVvo'ns. 'W«. 
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English cried, ' Holy Cross ! ' the Normans, 
' God help tis ! * 

8. The knights rode at the stakes, and 
their men, with stout spears and swords 
locked together, came behind them, but they 
were always driven back. Harold commanded 
that no man should leave his rank, and as 
long as they stood still, the Normans might 
as well have charged a stone wall ; but at 
last some of them rushed out after the Nor- 
mans, to hunt them down the hill. This 
made a hole in their line. 

9. The Normans thronged into the space, 
and cut the English down. Still there was 
a close ring of men round the dragon standard 
where Harold was. Nothing could break 
them, till William ordered his archers to 
shoot their arrows up towards the sky, so 
that they might fall on the heads of the 
English. One went into Harold's eye, and 
he fell. 

10. Then the Normans rode in, and 
almost every Englishman died bravely where 
he stood. It was a terrible fight, fought most 
bravely, and the battle of Hastings must 
never be forgotten. 

Definitions: hvchtV — A man shooting with a bow 
and arrows. Standard— A \L\n^s ^a^. "B^.wftfct— ^^'t 
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flag of a country. Dragon — A fabulous creature like a 
serpent, with claws and wings. 

Persons: Harold— William. 

Places : York — Pevensey — Hastings — Nor- 
mandy. 

I>ate: I066. 



XXXIX. THE NORMAN CONQUEST, 

1066. 

1. The English had lost one battle. 
Still there were many brave strong men, and 
they could yet have beaten off the Normans 
if they would all have joined under one head. 

2. But the great earls were all jealous 
of one another, and Edgar Atheling was a 
little boy, so there was no one to draw them 
together, and they listened to Duke William's 
promises, and owned him as their king, 
William I. or the Conqueror. 

3. Little Edgar, who was only six, was 
brought to him, a fair child with blue eyes 
and long flaxen hair. William took the child 
in his arms, kissed him, and promised to be 
kind to him, and kept the promise. Indeed 
William was not a bad man ; he meant to be 
just and strict. The Normans were fierce, 
greedy men, who wanted to get something 
by having fought his batt\^. ^o \5cv^x^ ^^x^ 
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quarrels between them and the EngHsh lords, 
and then the Englishmen were put to death, 
and their lands given to the Norman knights. 
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4. The poor churls and serfs found their 
new masters much harder than the old ones, 
and there were outbreaks, which made things 
worse. Sometimes they Njaxid. x^W?ft. to 
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obey, and get together under some earl, and 
begin to fight and try to get back a king of 
their own, but it was too late. The Nor- 
mans were too strong to be overcome, and 
whoever rose against William was sure to 
be punished. Some earls were put to death, 
others kept in prison, and their lands were 
laid waste and given to Normans. 

5. The Normans all spoke French, and if 
an Englishman wanted to be attended to by 
any great man, he had to talk French. All 
the laws and orders from the king were in 
French. This the English could not bear, 
and there was much besides to vex them. 
The Normans did not eat and drink as much 
as they did, and despised their coarse rough 
ways, calling them Saxon swine and English 
hogs. Whatever the king and his lords did, 
the English hated. 

6. William I. brought in clergy who were 
better taught than the English, and the 
Archbishop Lanfranc was a very good, wise 
man indeed, but he was an Italian, and this 
the English disliked. Indeed, some Norman 
abbots were bad fierce men, and had great 
fights with the monks, and brought soldiers 
in to keep them down. 

7. The times were very s^.^\\iv^\. ^^^ 
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cnme of them in the end, for while the 
English were left to themselves they had 
been growing very dull, and sad gluttons 
and drunkards, while the Normans had more 
spirit, and stirred up the English to care 
about other things than eating and drinking. 

Definition / Atheling— Prince. 

Persons : William I. — Lanfranc 

Places: Hampshire— Yorkshire— New Forest 

Date: I066. 



XL. THE CAMP OF REFUGE. 

1. There was a young man at Bourn, in 
Lincolnshire, belonging to the family of the 
great earls of Mercia, whose name was Here- 
ward. He was very strong, and in his boy- 
hood was so rude and violent that everyone 
was glad when he ran away from home and 
went to fight in Holland. 

2. After several years he came back and 
found things sadly altered. England had 
been conquered, his father was dead, and his 
mother had been turned out of her house by a 
Norman. 

J. Hereward let his old friends know that 
he was come home, and som^ o^ >Jcv^vcv ^^Jd^J^d 
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him to come and attack the Normans by night 
at Bourn, drive them away, and bring back 
his mother. 

4. That part of Lincolnshire is called the 
Fens. It has been, drained in these days, 
but then it was a flat swampy marsh with 
streams of water here and there, and holes 
where men and horses would sink in and be 
swallowed up, unless someone showed them 
the safe path, and a little rain would make 
this impassable. 

5. In the midst was the Isle of Ely, the 
EeFs isle, where the abbey stood. Here 
Hereward made a shelter for everyone who 
was in dread of the Normans. He called it 
the Camp of Refuge, and many came to him 
there — monks turned put by Norman abbots 
and nobles who had offended William. 

6. They had cattle in the isle, and there 
was plenty of game and fish, and the fighting 
men went out and fell upon Norman houses 
and abbeys and brought home spoil. 

7. The Normans tried to get at them but 
in vain. They held out for five years, till 
William came himself and tried to make a 
causeway across the fen, for his troops to 
march over. 

8. Hereward used to \e.^A \v\^ \:w^^\s^ 
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night to break up the causeway as fast as 
it was laid down. The Normans thought he 
must have witchcraft to help him, and they 
made a wooden tower, and put in it an old 
woman who called herself a witch, and said 
she could cast spells on the English. 

9. However, Here ward and his men 
rushed out and burnt the tower with the witch 
in it. At last, however, some of the monks of 
Ely, who were weary of being shut in there and 
cut off from the world, showed the king's men 
a path over the fen. 

10. They broke in, killed 1,000 men, and 
made many prisoners, but Hereward and five 
men got safely away, and he went to his own 
house at Bourn, where William offered to 
make peace with him, since he had never 
broken faith. 

11. Hereward saw there was no use in 
fighting any longer, and he took the king's 
offer, and spent the rest of his life in quiet. 

Wcn'ds : Fen— causeway— witch— witchcraft— 
impassable. 

Person: Hereward. 

Places : Bourn— Lincolnshire— Ely. 

Date: 1072. 
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XLI. NORMANS AND ENGLISH. 

1. All the risings of the English, and 
lere were many more, made William very 
ngry, and he grew more and more cruel. 

2. In Yorkshire the whole country was 
id bare of houses, crops, and everything 
se ; the people were killed if they could not 
ee away, and those who did escape mostly 
led of cold and hunger in the winter. It 
as nine years before the lands there were 
[oughed and sown again. 

3. In Hampshire, the king turned out a 
umber of people from their villages that he 
light be able to hunt undisturbed. The 
round he thus used for the chase is still 
died the New Forest, and his laws about 
ame were very hard. The punishment for 
illing a deer was as heavy as for killing 
man, and men had their hands cut off if 
ley were found hunting where they ought 

4. Another law that grieved the English 
luch was the old Norman rule, that in all 
ties and towns the church bell, called th^ 
trfeWy should be rung at eight o'cIc^Vl -ax. 
ght, as a sign that no orve s\voviJA \i^ ^^^ 
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of doors and that all lights should be put 
out. 

5. In many places the curfew is still 
rung, though no one attends to it ; but people 
had to heed it then, and the English thought 
it a great grievance. 




6. One thing that William did was very 
useful. He had a list made out of every 
man's property, how much land each person 
held, where there was a church, what houses 
there were, what fields, and how many serfs, 
horses, cows, pigs, and sheep everyone had. 
7. It made the EngVish, \w^ «R.^q,<Qt 
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they thought the king wanted to find out 
what they had in order to take it away, but 
we are very glad now that such a work was 
done- The roll in which all this was written 
is called Domesday-book, and in it we can 
still find the names of all the old towns and 
villages, and to whom they belonged, eight 
hundred years ago. Some estates have gone 
on from fathertoson from that time until this. 




8. William still kept his dukedom of 
Normandy, and was often there in the 
chief city, Rouen.^ As duke of Normandy, 
he was a vassal of Philip, king of France. 
Therefore William had to own the French 
king as his lord, and do him homage^ by 
kneeling before him, putting his hands within 
the king's and swearing to be his man, to serve 
him in war, and to give him counsel in peace. 

' Pronounced R00-, and the en spoVi.tn'ihio'a^'CwfWftfc. 
' Derived from the French homme^ a ma^. 
H. 11. ■«- 
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Definitions: Curfew — Church bell rung at eight 
o'clock at night. Domesday-book— The roll of each 
man's lands. Vassal — A man holding land of a lord 
over him. Homage — ^The form by which a vassal 
swore to become the man of his over-lord. 

Places: Normandy— Rouen. 



XLII. THE NORMAN BARON. 

(About 1080.) 

The Norman Barons on their death-beds sometunes repented of 
the wrongs they had done to the Saxons, and tried to make restitu- 
tion. 

In his chamber v^^eak and dying, 
Was the Norman baron lying ; 
Loud w^ithout the tempest thundered 

And the castle-turret shook. 
In this fight was death the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 
And the lands his sires had plundered, 

Written in the Doomsday Book.* 

By his bed a monk v^as seated, 
Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and Paternoster,* 

From the missal ^ on his knee ; 
And, amid the tempest pealing. 
Sounds of bells came faintly stealing — 
Bells that from the neighbouring cloister,* 

Rang for the Nativity. 

^ The record of the property of all the Normans and 
English, made by command oi ^^^WV\am \)[v^ Cowaji^exor. 



^ The beginning of the Lord's pxavet m\-3Sixci. X 



' Mass Book ^ '^6tv2l^'»l^x^^ 
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In the hall the serf and vassal 

Held, that night, their Christmas wassail ; ^ 

Many a carol, old and saintly, 

Sang the minstrels and the waits. 
And so loud these Saxon glee- men ^ 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen. 
That the storm was heard but faintly 

Knocking at the castle-gates. 

Till at length the lays they chaunted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted^ 
Where the monks, with accents holy^ 

Whispered at the baron's ear. 
Tears upon his eyelids glistened. 
As he paused awhile and listened. 
And the d3'ing baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

* Wassail for the Kingly Stranger 
Bom and cradled in a manger ! 
King, like David, Priest, like Aaron, 

Christ is born to set us free ! ' 
And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the casement painted, 
And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 

' Misererey Dontine ! * ^ 

In that hour of deep contrition 
He beheld with clearer vision. 
Through all outward show and fashion, 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 



\ •> 



* From IVa^s kasl^ to you be l:vea\0[\^ a xe^^v. 
' Singers, ^ In Latin, ' Have mexc>j , O \-Cix^^" 
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All the pomp of earth had vanished, 
Falsehood and deceit were banished, 
Reason spake more loud than passion, 
And the truth wore no disguise. 

Every vassal of his banner, 

Every serf born to his manor, — 

All those wronged and wretched creatures, 

By his hand were freed again ; 
And as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 
Death relaxed his iron features. 

And the monk replied, *Amen !' 

Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal. 

Mingling with the common dust ; 
But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter glows and gleams immortal, 

Unconsumed by moth or rust. 

H. W. Longfellow. 



XLIII. WILLIAM'S SONS. 

I. William the Conqueror's wife was 
named Matilda. She worked the whole his- 
tory of her husbands conquest of England, 
in what we should now call crewel work. It 
was then called tapestry, and she gave it to 
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adorn the Cathedral of Bayeux, in Normandy, 
because the bishop had gone with William. 
Here is a picture of a part of it, for it is still 
kept carefully at Bayeux. 

2. William and Matilda had four sons 
— Robert, William, Richard, and Henry. 
Richard died of a hurt from a stag, in the 
New Forest, which his father had laid waste. 
When Robert grew up, he wanted to be 




made duke of Normandy at once ; but the 
old king, who knew how idle and foolish he 
was, only answered, ' I never take off my 
clothes before I go to bed.' This made 
Robert gloomy and jealous of his younger 
brothers. 

3. One day, when he and his friends 
were in the court of a castle, the two young 
ones, who were rude lads, looked out of 
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window and poured water down on his head. 
Robert went into a rage, and dashed upstairs, 
sword in hand, to fall on his brothers. He 
was met and stopped ; but he was so angry 
with his father that he rode away, and went 
to the King of France, who was always glad 
to vex William. 

4. Then he came with an army to fight 
with his father. People had just begun to 
wear a sort of mask, called a visor, under 
their helmets, so that it was very hard to 
know one from another ; and thus, in the 
battle, Robert rode against his own father and 
threw him down, for the old king was very 
fat and heavy. When he fell, Robert knew 
his voice, and was much shocked. He 
helped him up and begged his pardon ; but 
William was too angry to forgive him, and he 
never came home again. 

5. In 1087, William had a great quarrel 
with France. The French king laughed at 
him for being fat, and that made it worse. 
So he set out in a great rage, and burnt the 
town of Mantes. While he was riding among 
the ruins, his horse trod on some hot ashes, 
and plunged so that the king was thrown for- 
ward on the saddle, and was so much hurt that, 
after lying ill some weeks at Rouen, he died. 
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6. He said Robert must have Normandy, 
because he was the eldest ; but he gave 
William his ring, and sent him away, in 
hopes the English would choose him for their 
king, and he gave Henry a large sum of 
money. 

7. The great conqueror was left quite 
alone when he was at the point of death ; 
everyone went away to see after his own 
affairs, and only a poor priest came in to com- 
fort him at the last. 

Definiiions : Tapestry — Hangings. in wool-work on 
walls. Helmet — Armour for the head. Visor — A 
mask to guard the face. 

Persons : Matilda— Robert—William— Richard 
—Henry. 

Places : Normandy — Bayeux * — Mantes — 
Rouen. 

Date: 1087. 

XLIV. BURIAL OF THE CONQUEROR. 

William I. was buried at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, in an abbey that he had founded. 
Part of the ground had been taken without 
payment to the owner. At the funeral the 
man came forth, and forbade the corpse of 
the spoiler to be laid within his earth. The 

^ Do not pronounce the x. 
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bishops were obliged to pay him sixty pence 
at once, as the price of the Conquerors 
grave. 

Lowly upon his bier 

The royal conqueror lay ; 
Baron ^ and chief stood near, 

Silent, in war array. 

And by the torch's blaze. 

The stately priest had said, 
High words of power and praise. 

To the glory of the dead. 

They lowered him with the sound 

Of requiems ^ to repose ; 
When from the throngs around 

A solemn voice arose. 

* Forbear, forbear ! ' it cried, 

* In the holiest name forbear ; 
He hath conquered regions wide, 
But he shall not slumber there. 

* By the home e*en here overthrown. 

On my children's native spot ; 
Hence, with his dark renown ^ 
Cumber our birthplace not.* 

Shame glowed on each dark face. 
Of those proud and steel-girt men ; 

And they bought with gold a place 
For their leader's dust e'en then. 

' A Norman lord. * A hymn of rest. * Fame. 
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One deep voice thus arose 

From a heart that wrongs had riven ; ' 
Ah ! who shall number those 

That were only heard in heaven ? 

ilRs. IIemans (abtidget!). 
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XLV. WILLIAM II.— RUFUS. 

I. Before his father was dead, William 
reached England, and showed the ring to 
Archbishop Lanfranc, who was his godfather. 
Everyone knew that Robert was wild and 
wicked, and some people had better hope of 
William ; so he was chosen king, and crowned 
at Westminster, swearing to follow the old 
English law. He was short, stout, and 
strong, and had a red face and red hair ; so 
he is known as William Rufus, or the Red 
King. 
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2. As long as the Archbishop lived, 
William did pretty well ; but after that good 
man died, no one checked him, for he mocked 
those who tried to do so. He kept a great 
number of fierce men-at-arms, who cruelly 




[BAM BOROUGH CASTLE.] 



ill-used the English. They would go into a 
house, and force the people to bring them all 
their best things ; they would kill the cattle 
for mere amusement, and wash their horses' 
feet in the ale. It was of no use to complain 
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to the king, for he only laughed. He had no 
fear of either God or man. 

3. He was clever^ and could fight well ; 
but he only cared to get money and lands. 

4. He built strong castles, which were a 
great defence to the kingdom, in the Norman 
fashion. 

5. A castle was a strong stone building, 
such as the Normans loved. In the middle 
was the keep, a square tower with walls often 
eight or ten feet thick, and very high. Out- 
side came other rooms, a hall, and kitchen, 
still very strong, and with towers at thd cor- 
ners, with winding stone stairs, and slits for 
windows, out of which archers could shoot 
arrows. 

6. Round this was a court, with stables, 
shut in with a very strong wall, so thick that 
men could stand on the top to fight, and the 
gateway was the strongest of all. It would 
have a tower on each side, and immense 
strong doors. Outside was a moat, a ditch 
full of water, and at the gate was a draw- 
bridge, which could be let down or drawn up 
with chains, so that it was very hard to get 
into a castle without the leave of the people 
within. 

7. There were many castles in Normandy, 
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and the Norman gentlemen — barons as they 
were called — were always wanting to build 




[PLAN OF A NORMAN CASTLB.] 

them ; but William and his father would not 
let them, lest they should hold out against the 
king. 
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8. The kings only had a few castles of 
their own, at places that needed defence, like 
London, Winchester, Dover, and the borders 
of Scotland and Wales. 

Definitions: Barotl — A Norman noble. Castle — 
A strong building. Keep— The strongest part of a 
castle. Moat — The ditch round a castle. 

Persons : William II. — Robert — Lanfranc — 
Malcolm III.— Margaret. 

Places : Westminster — Scotland — Wales — 
London— Winchester— Dover. 

Dates: 1087— IO93. 



XLVI. THE ATHELING FAMILY. 

1. Young Edgar Atheling had been 
made to take an oath, when he was ten years 
old, never to try to stir up the English against 
William the Conqueror, and he always kept 
it. 

2. His friends thought he might not be 
safe in England, so they took him and his 
two sisters, meaning to go to Hungary, but 
their ship was driven by foul winds to the 
north, and they were wrecked on the coast of 
Scotland. 

3. There King Malcolm remembered how 
Edward the Confessor had aided him. He 
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was very kind to the orphans, and behaved to 
them as well as he knew how, for the Scots 
were very rough and wild. 

4. He begged Margaret, the eldest of 
the three, to marry him. He was much 
older than she was, and had been taught 
nothing but fighting, while she had been well 
trained in all that a princess should know ; 
but he was so kind that she loved him and 
consented. 

5. She was a most sweet and excellent 
lady, and Malcolm treated her as if she. was 
an angel come to do good to him aqiS^is 
people. He could not read, but he used to 
kiss the books from which she read to him, 
and sometimes he stole them away, and 
brought them back adorned with gold and 
jewels. 

6. She made the wild Scottish chiefs bring 
their daughters to her court, and there she 
taught the girls to leave off their wild ways, to 
spin and work with their needles, to say their 
prayers, and to behave like ladies. 

7. Their fathers and brothers would do 
anything for the queen who spoke so gendy 
to them, and they never durst say evil words 
or jest rudely before her. She taught them 
to wait at table till after grace was Said, by 
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giving each man who did so a cup of wine 
with her own hands . afterwards, and this was 
called Queen Margaret's cup, or the grace cup. 

8. She taught them also to go to church 
on Sunday, and she helped her husband 
to bring the bishops into better rule. He had 
to explain to them in their own tongue what 
she said in English. 

9. Whenever a baby was born to her, and 
she had nine children, she adopted a little 
orphan to bring up with it, and she took 
great care of the sick and poor. 

10. Edgar meantime went on pilgrimage, 
and was a great friend of Robert of Nor- 
mandy. Many of the English came to live 
in the Lowlands of Scotland under the rule of 
Malcolm. 

1 1. But William Rufus and Malcolm went 
to war in the year 1093, 2-^d Malcolm took 
his two eldest sons to invade England, and 
Margaret fell ill at Edinburgh when they 
were gone. 

12. By-and-by the second son, Edmund, 
came home, pale and sad, and stood by his 
mother's bed. * How is it with thy father 
and brother ? ' she asked. He was forced to 
tell her that they were both slain at Alnwick 
Castle, which they had been besieging. 
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13. She was dying already; she praised 
God for all His mercies to her, said the fifty- 
first Psalm, and thus died, just as the wild 
Highlanders, who hated Malcolm's improve- 
ments, were coming down on Edinburgh. 

14. The young children were taken away 
and given into the care of their uncle Edgar. 
The other sister, Christina, was abbess of 
Wilton in Wiltshire, and the two girls, 
Edith and Mary, were placed with her, w^hilc 
Edgar bred up the sons to be brave and good 
men. 

Persons : Margaret — Malcolm — Edmund — 
Christina— Edith— Mary. 

Places : Hungary — Alnwick — Edinburg^h — 
Wilton-Wiltshire. 
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To Malcolm^s court came Saxon lords 

From Hastings' fatal field ; 
With manly scars from Norman swords, 

And wounded hearts unhealed. 

Lamenting Harold's glory set 

In blood at manhood's morn ; 
Lamenting high-born Margaret, 
A fugitive forlorn. 
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The hope of Edward's royal race 

And English hearts was she : 
The maid who from the Norman's face, 

Sought refuge o'er the sea. 

Then woman's meekness side by side 

With manly worth was seen ; 
When love enthroned her Malcolm's bride 

And shouts proclaimed her queen. 

Oh, then the truths her maiden years 

Had silently set forth 
She taught with earnest speech the peers 

Who ruled the rugged North. 

She said, * The weekly rest restore 

To God and labour due ; 
The half- forgotten round once more 

Of fasts and feasts renew. 

* From pleasure fast, from stately pride 
With alms and humble prayer. 

And ever in your feasts provide 
The friendless poor a share.' 

True wife, whose gentle teaching led 

Her husband's will to good ; 
Mother of kings, whose nurture fed 

Their souls with heavenly food. 

Altered and abridged from Nerval Clyne's 
Ballads of Scotthh Histcr)', 



H. JL 
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XLVIII. THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

1. It was during the reign of William II. 
that the First Crusade was preached. Long 
ago the Jews had been driven out of Jeru- 
salem. One nation after another had held 
the Holy Land, and at that time it had been 
seized by the Turks, one of those Eastern 
tribes who had been led away to believe the 
false teachings of Mahommed, a man who 
pretended to be a greater prophet than our 
Blessed Lord. 

2. Christians have always loved to go and 
pray at the very places where their Lord and 
Master was born, and lived, and died, and 
rose again. Those who thus went were 
called pilgrims ; but the Turks, who now held 
Jerusalem, were cruel to the pilgrims. They 
made them pay for coming into each place, 
and often robbed and ill-used them. 

3. A pilgrim called Peter the Hermit 
begged the Pope to cause sermons to be 
preached everywhere, calling on all Christians 
to lay aside all thoughts except that of freeing 
the holy city from the . unbelievers, and win- 
ning back Christ's grave. 

4. The preaching began in France, and 
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SO burning were the words that all the people 
present cried out, * It is God's will ! ' Every- 
one who meant to go on this journey wore 
a cross on his left shoulder. Therefore the 
holy war was called a Crusade^ and those who 
went were called Crusaders. 

5. Many princes went, and among them 
Duke Robeirt of Normandy, who fancied he 
should make up for his faults by fighting in 
Christ's army. . William Rufus, who was a 
much worse man, laughed at him, but was 
very glad to lend him money to hire soldiers 
with, on receiving the dukedom of Nor- 
mandy to keep all the time Robert was 
away. 

6. Edgar Atheling went too, a little later, 
for he waited till he had helped his nephew 
Edgar to become king of Scotland as soon 
as he was old enough. 

7. It is too long to tell you all about the 
Crusade. After much fightings, the Crusaders 
did take Jerusalem in the year 1099. They 
all went, bare-footed and in tears, to the 
Holy Sepulchre, as soon as ever the city was 
taken. 

8. Robert was among them, and he was 
asked to be king of Jerusalem ; but he would 
not undertake it. A very good prince, named 
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Godfrey, was made king of Jerusalem, but 
he would never wear a gold crown where, 




[crusaders FIGHTIKO.] 



as he said, his Lord had worn a crown of 
thorns. 
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Definitions : Pilgrim — A traveller to a holy place 
Hermit — A man who has left the world in order to live 
by himself. Crusade — A war to deliver the Holy Land. 

Persons: Peter the Hermit— Godfrey— Ma- 
hommed« 

J^laces : Holy Land— Jerusalem. 



XLIX. DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS. 

1. Robert of Normandy was still away 
in the Holy Land, when one day in the autumn 
of 1 100, King William Rufus was found lying 
dead under an oak tree in the New Forest, 
with an arrow through his heart 

2. No one really knows who did the 
deed; but a knight named Walter Tyrrel, 
who was cfut hunting with him, was suspected 
of having shot him by accident, the arrow 
glancing from a tree. Anyhow, this wicked 
man died without a moment for repentance, 
in the place where his father had shown such 
cruelty. 

3. His brother Henry was of the hunting 
party. As soon as he saw what had hap- 
pened, he set spurs to his horse and rode to 
Winchester, to get the treasure and the 
crown ; while William's body lay where it 
fell till it was picked up by a poor charcoal 
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burner, and brought in his cart to Winchester 
to be buried. 

4. Henry promised that if the English 
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would make him king, he would grant them 
the old laws. They did choose him, and 
then he pleased them more by marrying 
Edith of Scotland, the daughter of good 
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Queen Margaret, so that they had a de- 
scendant of Alfred again for their queen, but 
her name was changed to Matilda because 
the Normans did not like the old English 
name. 

5. Henry kept strict order, and, though 
he sometimes did wrong and cruel things 
himself, he stopped all the horrid deeds that 
had gone on under William, so that it was 
said that he would let no one break the laws 
but himself. 

6. Henry is known as BeauclerCy or the 
Fine Scholar ^ because he knew Latin, and had 
translated into French the very fables called 
iEsop's, that we all know so well. 

Word: Charcoal. 

Persons \ Henry I. — Bcauclerc — Matilda of 
Scotland. 

Plaus : New Forest— Winchester. 
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To hunt rode fierce King Rufus, 

Upon a holy morn ; ^ 
The Church had summoned him to pray. 

But he held the Church in scorn. 

^ It was a holy day of the Church. 
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Sir Walter Tyrrel rode with him, 
. And drew his good bow-string ; 
He drew the string to smite a deer, 
But his arrow smote the king. 

Down from his startled charger * 

The death-struck monarch ^ falls ; 
Sir Walter fled afar for fear, 

And turned not at his calls. 
On the spot where his strong hand had made 

So many desolate, 
He died, with none to pity him : 

Such was the tyrant's ^ fate. 

None mourned for cruel Rufus. 

With pomp they buried him ; 
But no heart grieved beside his bier, 

No friendly eye grew dim ; 
But poor men lifted up their heads. 

And clasped their hands, and said : 
* Thank God, the ruthless ^ Conqueror 

And his stern son are dead ! * 

Menella Smedley, 



LI. DUKE ROBERT OF NORMANDY. 

I. Edgar Atheling and Duke Robert 
of Normandy came back together from the 
Holy Land. They stopped in the south 

' Horse. * King. ^ Cruel king. 

* "Without pity* 
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of Italy, where Robert fell in love with an 
Itcdian lady and married her. 

2. In the midst of the wedding feast came 
the Bishop of Durham, bringing news that 
the Red King was dead, and that Henry 
Beauclerc wore the crown. 

3. Robert set off in great haste and anger ; 
but he cooled on his way, and at first only 
took his young wife round the cities in Nor- 
mandy, to be feasted and admired. 

4. Then he came to England with an 
army, and was just going to attack Winchester, 
when he heard that his brother s wife, Matilda, 
was there with her new-born child, and he 
would not do anything that might frighten or 
hurt her. 

5. Henry then came up with his troops, 
but they did not fight, and the two brothers 
agreed that Robert should keep Normandy 
and Henry reign in England. 

6. For five years Robert was happy in 
Normandy. Then his wife died, leaving 
him one little son, and he became more 
foolish, careless and idle than ever. 

7. He wasted all his money, and came to 
such poverty that he had sometimes to lie in 
bed for want of clothes. 

& TAe Normans mad^ vj^x qtv ^^^^ ^^^^ x 
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and the duchy fell into such a dreadful state 
that the people begged King Henry to come 
to their rescue. 

9. Henry brought an English army with 
him, but there were still some Normans 
faithful to Robert, and so was Edgar Athe- 
ling. 

ID. A battle was fought at Tenchebrai, 
and the English gained such a victory that 
they felt as if it made up for Hastings. If 
the Normans conquered at Hastings in 1066, 
the English conquered them at Tenchebrai 
in 1 105. 

11. Edgar and Robert were both made 
prisoners. Edgar was soon set free, and lived 
to a great age on his estates. Robert was 
taken to Cardiff Castle, where he lived for 
twenty-eight years, and some say that his 
eyes were put out, but it is not certain that 
this is true. 

12. His little son William was taken care 
of by a faithful Norman knight. 

Word: Poverty. 

Places: Italy— Winchester— Tcnchcbrai— Car- 
diff. 

Date: II05. 
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LII. GOOD QUEEN MAUDE, 

1. Queen Matilda tried to be as like 
her mother Margaret as she could, though 
she did not get the same help from her hus- 
band, who was a harsh and stern man. 

2. She was once nearly drowned when 
she was crossing the Thames, and, therefore, 
she had the first stone bridge built over it, 
the famous Old London Bridge. 

3. The English loved her much, and 
called her their Good Queen Maude, that 
being short for Matilda, and they grieved' 
much when she died, in the year 11 18. 

4. She left two children, not at all like- 
herself Her son William, was called the 
Atheling or Prijicey:and he was so proud and 
harsh that he said the English were only fit 
to be used as beasts of burthen. 

5. But ^s .King Henry kept good rule, 
and made the Normans fear his strong hand, 
things went op much better in his time, and 
in such towns as London and Winchester the 
English tradespeople and workmen were well 

off. 

6. He had set the kingdom in order ^ axsji 
had made up a great dis^t^ ^wjX. ^^f^^ 
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should appoint the bishops. It was settled 
that the king should name them, but that 
they must also be chosen by the clergy of 
their cathedral, and as they had large lands, 
and ranked as earl3, they were tp do homage 
to the king. 

7. This plan was taken up in Germany, 
too. King Henry gave his daughter Matilda 
in marriage to the Emperor of Germany, 
when she was such a little girl that she could 
not stand under the weight of her jewels as a 
bride, and had to be carried. Her husband 
soon died, and she came back to her father a 
widow. 

IVords : Weight —clergy— dispute— appoint— 
jewel— settle— widow. 

Person: Matilda. 

Places: Normandy— Germany. 

Date: 1105, 



LIII. THE WHITE SHIP. 

I. Duke Robert and King Henry had 
each named his son William, after their father 
the Conqueror, Robert's son was called 
William Qito — Henry's, William Atheling. 
Both words meant noble or prince. 

2. There was a greait tvoHe qtv ^^^^^\.^1 
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France called the Count of Anjou.^ William 
CHto made friends with him and was going 
to marry his daughter Alice, hoping that he 
would help him to get back Normandy, and 
free Robert from prison. 

3. As soon as Henry heard it, he sent 
to the count to ask Alice in marriage for his 
son, William Atheling. The count thought 
it would be a greater thing to make her a 
queen than to make her a duchess, so he 
broke his word to one cousin, and gave her 
to the other. 

4. There was a very grand wedding, but 
Alice was so young, that she was left at 
Angers^ with her mother, while the king 
and his son went home. Just as they were 
going to sail from Barfleur in Normandy, a 
man came to the king and said his father had 
steered the ship that carried the Conqueror 
to England, and begged that he might take 
the king in his beautiful new vessel, called 
the White Ship. 

5. Henry could not go in her himself, 
but he said his son might, with his friends. 
The crew were so much pleased that they 

^ In Anjou the An must be spoken through the nose. 
^ In Angers pronounce the g* as j\ ^xA ^<^ \i^\. vsois:^ 
thes. 
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drank too much. They did not know where 
they were going, and at night the ship 
struck on a rock and began to sink. The 




[wreck of the white ship.] 



prince was put safe into a boat, and would 
have been saved, but when he heard the 
cries of his friends who were left behind, 
he put back to help them. So many crowded 
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into the boat that it sank, and all were 
drowned. 

6. Only two men clung to the mast, the 
captain and a butcher. The captain held on 
till daylight, and when he heard that the 
prince and all were lost, he let go, and sank 
too. The butcher was picked up alive, but 
for a long time no one dared to tell the king 
that his son was dead. 

7. When he heard it, he was struck to 
the heart with grief, and it is said that he 
never smiled again. This sad loss befel him 
in 1 1 20, and, six years later, William Clito 
died of a hurt in the hand from a lance, just 
two years before his father in his prison at 
Cardiff, so that King Henry was the only 
man left of all the Conqueror's sons and their 
children. 

Definition: Count — A French noble of the same 
degree as an English earl.* 

Persons : William Clito— William Atheling. 

Places : Normandy — Barfleur — Anjou — 
Angers. 

Date: 1120. 

^ The name means the king's Q(ycax^^<^^comes (Lat) a 
companion. 
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LIV. HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 

The bark that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on ; 
And what was England's glorious crown 

To him that wept a son ? 
He lived : for life may long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its chain ; 
Why comes not death to those who mourn ? 

He never smiled again ! 

There stood proud forms around his throne, 

The stately and the brave ; 
But which could fill the place of one — 

That one beneath the wave ? 
Before him passed the young and fair, 

In pleasure's reckless train ; 
But seas dashed o'er his son's bright hair : 

He never smiled again ! 

He sat where festal bowls went round ; 

He heard the minstrels sing ; 
He saw the tourney's victor crowned 

Amidst the knightly ring : 
A murmur of the restless deep 

Was blent with every strain, 
A voice of winds that would not sleep : 

He never smiled again ! 

Hearts, in that time, closed o'er the trace 

Of vows once fondly poured. 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 

At many a joyous board ; 
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Graves which true love had bathed with tears 

Were left to Heaven's bright reign, 

Fresh hopes were born for other years : 

He never smiled again ! 

Mrs. Hemans. 



LV. THE OATH TO MAUDE. 

1. ^A^IIEN the two young Williams were 
dead, it was hard to say who should reign 
after King Henry I. He had his one daugh- 
ter left, the Empress Matilda or Maude, and 
he gave her in marriage to Geoffrey of Anjou, 
the brother of his son's little bride, Alice. 

2. Geoffrey was a great deal younger 
than Maude, and she did not like to have to 
marry him, and was always so cold and proud 
to him that they never were happy together. 

3. Indeed, no one did like Maude, ex- 
cept her father, and he meant her to reign 
after him. No woman ever had reigned in 
England, or ruled in Normandy ; so to make 
sure that she should have the crown, Henry 
made all his earls and barons do homage to 
her, and swear to obey her. Foremost of. all 
who took the oath was her cousin, Stephen 
de Blois.^ He was the son of Henry's eldest 

^ In Blois the s is not sounded. 
H. II. Vw 
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sister, Adela, a clever woman, very like her 
father, the Conqueror. 

4. Some little time after this Henry fell 
into bad health, and had very sad dreams, in 
which he saw all the people to whom he had 
done any wrong coming and calling him to 
account. He died in Normandy, in the year 
1 1 35, of eating too heartily of the fish called 
lamprey, and was buried at the abbey of 
Reading. 

5. No sooner was he dead than his 
nephew Stephen forgot all his oaths and pro- 
mises, and hurried away to London, where 
he persuaded the people to choose him for 
their king, and the archbishop to crown 
him. 

6. Everyone disliked the proud Empress 
Maude and her French husband ; and Ste- 
phen had kind friendly manners, and made 
promises to do whatever was asked of him, 
without considering whether he could keep 
them. He told the English that he would 
take care their old laws were better kept 
than in Henry s time, and he let the Norman 
barons build as many castles as they chose ; 
so that at first all were pleased, and thought 
they had just the king they wished for, in 
spite of his broken oath to Maude. 
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Persons: Henry L— Maude— Geoffrey of An- 
jou— Stephen de Blois— Adela. 

Places : Normandy— London— Reading. 

Date: II35. 



LVI. THE BATTLE OF THE 
STANDARD. 

1. In Scotland, Maude's uncle, David L, 
was king. He was one of the sons of good 
Margaret, and before his elder brother, Edgar, 
died, he had lived much at the English court, 
and he had married an English lady with 
large lands, so that he was an English noble 
as well as a Scottish king. 

2. So he felt bound to help his niece, and 
he called his people together. The Lowland 
Scots were like the English, but the High- 
landers were almost savages in those days, 
very wild, cruel and lawless; and as they 
spoke a different tongue from the king and 
his people, there was no hope of being able 
to restrain them. 

3. The English were dreadfully alarmed 
when they heard that these wild men were 
coming down upon them. The clergy thought 
it a sacred war, and Thurstan, the Arch- 
bishop of York, bade all his clei^ call out 
their flocks to defend themselves. 
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4. They all met, each priest with his 
people. They prayed together ; the arch- 
bishop made them swear to stand by one 
another to the last, and gave them his bless- 
ing. Three standards that were held sacred 
were brought out, and hung on a pole, sur- 
mounted by a cross, planted in a car where 
went the Bishop of Durham and two 
priests. 

5. There were knights and gentlemen in 
armour on horseback, and bowmen of York- 
shire, each with a bow of his own height and 
a sheaf of arrows two cubits long, all eager 
to fight for their homes. Thus they met the 
Scots at Northallerton. 

6. David had knights in armour too, but 
the wild men of Galloway laughed at them, 
and said they would go as far with their bare 
breasts as anyone with a coat of mail. 

7. So they rushed on the English horse- 
men, with a bunch of heather on the top of a 
pole, making horrible cries, and at first they 
burst through the ranks as if they were 
breaking a spider's web. 

8. But they could not really hurt these 
men in strong armour, and they were soon 
cut down and killed. The knights fought 
more equally, but David's army ended by 
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being routed and dispersed, and the remains 
were driven out of England. 

9. This is called the Battle of the 
Standard, or of Northallerton, and was fought 
in the year 1138. 

Definition : Cubit — a foot and a half. 

Persons : David I. — Thurstan. 

Places : Durham— Northallerton— Galloway. 

Date: II38. 



LVII. STEPHEN'S REIGN. 

1. In the meantime 
the barons had built 
castles, and made them 
nests of robbers. They 
sent out their men-at- 
arms to seize upon any- 
one they saw on the 
road, blindfold, and gag 
him. Then he was [Stephen.] 

dragged to the castle, and made to pay the 
money he could raise before he was let loose. 

2. Churches and abbeys, towns and 
houses were plundered, the people cruelly 
used, and the misery was worse than even in 
the time of William Rufus. When Stephen 
tried to stop this wickedness, the people 
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declared he was no true king, and that they 
would have the Empress Maude for their 
queen. 

3. The Earl of Gloucester was Maude's 
great helper, and his people at Bristol ill- 
treated everyone who was on Stephen's side. 
There was fighting all over the country. 
One castle would be held by a baron of 
Stephen's, another by a baron of Maude's, 
and whenever they met, they fought, and they 
used to rob and kill the poor people on each 
other's lands. 

4. The Earl of Gloucester went to fetch 
Maude from Normandy, but her husband, 
Geoffrey, would not come with her, but stayed 
to govern Normandy, which was faithful to 
her still. 

5. Stephen was very ill when she landed, 
but he soon recovered, and had a great battle 
with the Earl of Gloucester in the streets of 
Lincoln. 

6. Stephen fought like a lion, till his 
sword and battle-axe were both broken, but 
still he would not give up, till he was knocked 
down by a stone, and even then he would 
not give up his sword to anyone but the Earl 
of GJoucester, who came up in time to save his 

life. 
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7. The Countess of Gloucester was made 
to take charge of the prisoner, and Maude 
■was brought to Winchester, where Stephen's 




own brother, the bishop, proclaimed her 
queen from the steps of the altar. 

Words: Loose— fought— declare— ataadas^— 
piaader. 
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Persons: Stephen— Maude— David I. of Scot- 
land—Earl of Gloucester. 

Places : Scotland — Northallerton — Bristol — 
Lincoln. 

Dates: II38— II41. 



LVIII. THE EMPRESS MAUDE. 

1. Maude was so hard and cold and 
proud as to offend everyone. Her cousin, 
Stephen's wife, whose name was also Maude, 
came to beg for her husband to be set free, 
promising that he should never disturb the 
kingdom again. 

2. But Maude would not set him free, 
and treated her very unkindly, so that she 
saw that the only hope for him was to get 
her friends to begin fighting again. 

3. The people in London had always 
been favourable to Stephen, and it was a long 
time before King David of Scotland and the 
Earl of Gloucester could persuade them to 
receive her, but at last they gave leave that 
she should come to Westminster to be 
crowned. 

4. Some of the chief citizens came out to 
^eet her^ but as soon as she saw them, she 

began to scold them s\\atiglVy ^ot\vaNvc\^\^<exi 
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against her. Her uncle King David told her 
gently that it was very dangerous thus to 
treat them, and this put her in such a rage 
that she turned round and struck him on the 
face. 

5. The citizens went away. Maude thought 
they were only gone to dinner, but pre- 
sently all the bells of the churches in the 
city began to ring, and the streets were full 
of men with bows and bills or axes, resolved 
not to have such a woman as that for their 
queen. 

6. The Empress was obliged to ride 
off as fast as she could, while they opened 
their gates to her cousin, the other Maude, 
Stephen's wife, who was a good and gentle 
lady. 

7. Next the Empress quarrelled with the 
Bishop of Winchester. She was in the castle, 
and he in his palace of Wolvesey, and as 
their people fought, the town between them 
was burnt. 

8. At last Stephen's son, Eustace, came 
with a great force, and Maude had to flee. 
She rode at first with King David, and the 
Earl of Gloucester and his knights guarding 
the rear. 

9. Eustace's men came u^ \qvJcv>ic^^Tcs.^'scssSsu 
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the earl was made prisoner. The King of 
Scots was very nearly taken, and Maude 
at last restched Devizes with only one 
knight 

ID. The enemy were all over the country, 
and the only way in which she could get into 
a safe place at Gloucester was by having her- 
self shut up in a coffin, with holes bored to 
let in air. Monks carried her through the 
enemy, chanting psalms as if it was a funeral, 
and thus she got safe to Gloucester. 

Persons: Stephen— Maude— Earl of Gloucester 
—David of Scotland— Henry. 

Places : Bristol — London — Winchester — 
Devizes. 

Date: II42. 



LIX. END OF STEPHEN'S REIGN. 

1. The Countess of Gloucester and 
Stephen's wife agreed that, as the one had 
the king in her power and the other the earl, 
the two should be exchanged, and both were 
set free. 

2. Directly afterwards, Stephen had 
another bad illness, and the Earl of 

Gloucester took that time fox ?,o\tv^ \.o \j^Qt- 
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mandy to ask the Count of Anjou to come to 
England to aid in the war ; but Geoffrey had 
seen so much of his wife's ill-temper that 
he would not come, and only sent his son, 
Henry, who was then ten years old. 

3. Whilst the earl was gone, Maude was 
left in the castle at Oxford, but there 
Stephen's men came and shut her in, making 
what is called a blockade. 

4. A blockade is a kind of siege where . 
there is not much fighting, but in which the 
army outside stop up all the ways into, and 
out of, the fortress, so that the people within 
can get no food ; and when they have eaten 
up all their stores they must either starve or 
yield up the castle. 

5. The Empress's people had finished 
almost all the food, and she knew they must 
soon give up, but still she would not be made 
a prisoner. 

6. It was winter, and snow was on the 
ground. The Empress dressed herself, one 
of her maids, and one knight all in white, and 
very late at night they crept out at a little 
side door of the castle. 

7. Nobody saw them as they went across 
the snow, and they walked safely to Abing- 
don, where they found horses. 



IS6 
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8. Thence they rode to WalHngford, and 
there they found the Earl of Gloucester 
and young Henry, just arrived from Nor- 
mandy. 




OF MAVDE.] 



9. Maude left off trying to be queen after 
her last escape. She seems to have grown 
wiser as she grew older, for she led a quiet 
life, and gave good advice to her son. 
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10. In the meantime her husband, the Count 
of Anjou, ruled in her name in Normandy. 
He was very fond of hunting, and used to 
wear a sprig of broom in his cap. Broom is 
called in Latin genista^ and from thence his 
surname came to be Plantagenet. 

11. Henry, their son, lived chiefly at Bris- 
tol, under the care of the Earl of Gloucester. 
When he was eighteen he travelled to Scot- 
land, to be knighted by his uncle David. All 
noble and princely men used to be made to 
vow that they would never do anything un- 
fair or untrue, never fight in a bad cause, and 
never ill-use the weak ; but that they would 
defend the cause of God, their prince, and 
the Church. Then a sword was girt on, gilt 
spurs were bound on their heels, and as they 
knelt the king, or some brave old knight, 
would strike them with the flat of the sword, 
and would bid them rise in the name of God. 
This was called being knighted. Far too 
few of the knights kept their vows ; but 
some did, and they were very noble people. 

12. Henry tried to begin a fresh war with 
Stephen ; but they soon came to an agree- 
ment that Stephen should be king as long 
as he lived, but that Henry should reign 
after him instead of lus sotvs. 
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13. Shortly afterwards Stephen died, in 
the year 1 1 54, and this most wretched time 
was over. Stephen would have been a very 
gallant knight and a happy and prosperous 
man, if he had only been true to his oath ; 
but he brought himself and the country 
nothing but misery by breaking it. 

Words : Break — brought — cause — oath — 
thence — surname — ^blockade — fortress. 

Persons : Maude — Henry — Plantagenet — 
Stephen. 

/y(&:a-,Bristol— Scotland— Oxford— Abingdon 
— Wallingford. 




[antiquities found in the thames (chiefly saxok).] 
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LX. ESCAPE OF THE EMPRESS 

MAUDE. 

I.O, Oxford Castle frowned, 

'Neath silken banners streaming, 
With rebel spears around 

Beneath the snowdrifts gleaming. 
The haughty Empress weeps within 

Tears from a heart that scorns to stoop, 
And the pains of famine now begin 

To prey upon her loyal ^ troop. 

Out spake a maiden then : 

' Counsel my lady needeth ; 
When fails the wit of men. 

Oft woman's wit succeedeth. 
At Wallingford Earl Robert bides 

To guard thy son, thine England's heir- 
Can we not cross the frozen tides ^ 

To seek for aid and safety there ? ' 

• • • • a 

' Farewell, ye noble hearts ! 

God take you to His keeping ! 
Behold, your Queen departs 

From friends so loyal, weeping.' 
Matilda donned ^ a milk-white vest, 

And that same damsel, fair and true, 

* Loyal — Faithful to the law and king. 

* Tide — Tide is put for water, thougjii uv ^x\n^« 
9 i>oii2ied— Put on. 
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In robes of stainless white was drest, 
Like the cold snow's unspotted hue.* 

With linked cords they bound 

The Empress and the maiden. 
O cords, be strong and sound, 

For dearly are ye laden ! 
They lighted noiselessly and fair 

Upon the river's glassy bed. 
The silence of the midnight air 

Received no echo ^ from their tread. 
. , .... 

Six weary miles they flied. 

With fear and weakness striving, 
Their cheeks as white with dread 

As the snows against them driving ; 
They paused awhile at Abingdon, 

While steeds^ were brought of fleetest* power; 
To Wallingford they hurried on. 

And reached it at the dawn's first hour. 

M. Smedley, 

* Hue— Colour. ^ Echo— Sound given back agaia 
' Steeds— Horses. * Fleet- Quick. 
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DATES. 



B.C. 

54-S- Landing of Caesar. 

A.D. 

84. Roman conquest of 
Britain. 
449- Landing of the Eng- 
lish. 

597- Coming of St. Augus- 
tine. 

827. Egbert, king of all 

England. 

838. Ethelwulf. 

^S^. Ethelbald. 

860. Ethelbert. 

2^66. Ethelred I. 

871. Alfred. 

901. Edward the Elder. ' 

925. Athelstane. 



A.D. 

940. 
946. 

955. 
959- 

975. 

978. 
1016. 
1017. 

1035- 
1037. 
1042. 

10(56. 
1066. 
1087. 
1 100. 

"35- 



Edmund. 
Edred. 
Ed wy. 
Edgar. 

Edward the Martyr. 
Ethelred II. 

Edmund Ironside. 

Knut. 

Harold Harefoot. 

Harthaknut. 

Edward the Con* 
fessor. 
Harold II. 
William I. 
William II. 
Henry I. 
Stephen. 



Battle of : 

Brunnaburg . 

Maldon 

Hastings 



BATTLES. 



937 
980 

1066 



Tcnchebrai . 
The Standard 
Lincoln 



1106 
1138 
1141 



//. 77. 
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TABLE OF ENGLISH KINGS. 



K. Egbert, 802-834 

K. Ethelwulf, 836-857. 
I 



K. Elhclbald K. Etbelbcrt K. Ethc'lrcd K. Alfred 
856-860 860-866 866-871 871-901 

K. Edward '(the Elder) 

901-924 
I 



I I I 

K. Ethelstane K. Edmund K. Edred 

924-940 940-946 946-955 

K. Edwy K. Edgar 
955-959 959-975 

K. Edward the Martyr K. Ethelred the Unready 
975-978 978-1016 

[ \ 

K. Edmund Ironside 10 16 Edward the Confessor 

Edvlard 1042-1066 

I 



Edgar Atheling Margaret, m Danish kings. 

Malcolm K. of K.'Knut 1016-1035 
Scotland 1 



. \ K. Harold Harefoot K. Harthaknut 

Matilda, m, 1 036-1039 1039-1042 

Henry I. of I 

England K. Harold .066 _ 

Maude, m. Norman kings. 

Geoffrey Count k. William I. 1066-1087 

of Anjou y;;^ Matilda of Flanders 

Henry II. -. \ j r 

Robert, K. William II. K. Henry I. Adela, 
;//. 1 087-1 100 1100-1135 in. 

Sybilla ^ \ Count of 

William \Villiam Maude,.;/ Blois 
^li^Q Athelmg Geoffrey of yl, Stephen 

Aniou 1 1 35-1 1 54 
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QUESTIONS. 

What were the four conquests of Britain ? 

Who led the Romans ? 

Who was the first British martyr ? 

Where did the English come from ? 

Who were the Danes ? 

Who were the Normans ? 

What part was never conquered by the Romans ? 

What part was never conquered by the English ? 

What other name had the English people ? 

Where did the Northmen come from ? 

Who came to convert the English to Christianity ? 

What was the old English Council ? 

What is our chief Bishop called ? 

How many English kingdoms were there at first ? 

Who was the first king of all England ? 

Who was the best king of England ? 

Who were the Danish kings of England ? 

Who was the last of the old English kings ? 

In which reign did no Danes attack us ? 

What language did the Normans speak ? 

What were the Crusades ? 

What was homage ? 

What is the New Forest ? 

What sons of William I. died in the New Forest ? 

Which was the most lawless Norman reign ? 

What relations were th^ Norman kings to each other ? 

What old English princess reigned as king's wife ? 

What is a vassal ? 

Why were these kings vassals to the king of France ? 

S/foUtm'Oode <Sr» O., Printer Sy Nexo-slreet Squavt^ "Loudon. 
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